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PREFACE 



Language variation, the main concern of dialectologis ts on the one 
hand, and speech correctionis ts on the other, is now receiving widespread 
attention, owing to pressures brought about largely as a result of changes 
in societal structures and related modifications in American education. 
The fact that it is a subject not only of high current interest, but also 
of controversy as well, has caused a large outpouring of publication. 

It is the intention of this ERIC clearinghouse to bring recent 
information in this subject matter area to the notice of potential users. 
The abstracts presented in this collection are those which appeared in 
Resources in Education during the period September 1973 through December 
1974. They include entries from several of the ERIC clearinghouses; 
namely, those on Adult Education (now merged into Career Education), Read- 
ing and Communication Skills, Languages and Linguistics, Early Childhood 
Education, Urban Education, Rural Education and Small Schools, and Teacher 
Education. For convenience, an author index and a subject index are included. 

We hope that this document reports on research which is varied and 
broad enough to be useful to researchers, administrators, and teachers 
alike . 



A. Hood Roberts 
Director 

ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Languages and Linguistics 
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ED 075 716 AC 014 355 

Stein, Annette S. 

Analysis of Word Frequencies in the Spoken Lan* 
guage of Adult Black llliterales. Final Report. 

State Univ. of New York. Buffalo. Dept. of Ele- 
mentary and Remedial Education. 

Spons Agency— National Center for Educational 
Research and Development (DHEW/OE). 
Wu:>hington. D.C. Regional Research Program. 

Bureau No^BR.I-B-018 

Pub Date Sep 72 

Grant-OEG.2-7 1-0018 

Note— 78p. 

EDKS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors— Adult Basic Education. "Adult 
Literacy, * Basic Vocabulary. Disadvantaged 
Groups, *Functional Illiteracy. Linguistics, 
•Negro Dialects. Oral Communication, 
Re!>«arch Reviews (Publications). *Word Lists 
Efforts to substantially reduce adult illiteracy in 
the United States have been largely unsuccessful. 
The purpose of this study was to obtain a basic 
x^ord list, based on oral vocabulary of adult black 
illiterates in two urban centers, which could sub- 
sequently he used to develop basic education 
reading materials, reading tests, and a readability 
formula. A sample of 263.727 words was ob- 
tained from interviews with 128 Negro informants 
enrolled in ABE classes, representing a subset of 
the total spoken vocabulary that can be used by 
the population The resulting word list was ex- 
amined tor the cft'ect of geographic area (Buffalo 
and Chicago i. age and sex of informants, and 
r.ice and sei of interviewer. A group of ten infor- 
mants was aKo interviewed a second time to 
determine effect of change in stimulus questions 
Chi-square tests were used on the one thousand 
rrost frequently used words; for the five variables 
tested, no significant differences were found (.01 
love!) The oJfect of change in stimulus was sig- 
nificant, with differL'nccs occurring in words of 
lesier frequency However, the vocabulary list 
based on I2S interviews is considered a valid list 
for the population sampled and can be used for 
production of ABE materials. (Author) 

ED 075 813 CS 200 393 

Cox. Atirienne Flore 

The Receptiveness of Black Students to Dialects 
Sometimes Different from Their Own. 

Pub Date 71 

Notc-~!56p.; Ed.D. Di^rtalion. Wayne State 
University 

Available from— University Microfilms. A Xerox 
Company. Dissertation Copies. Post Office Box 
1764. Ann Arbor. Michigan 48IU6 (Order No. 
72-14,543 MF S4.00. Xerography $10.00) 

Document Not Available from EDKS. 

Descriptors— American English. Caucasians. 
•Childhood Attitudes. *DiaIecU. •Elementary 
Grades. *Ethnic Groups. Native Speakers. 
•Negro Attitudes. Racial Differences. Racial 
Factors 

This study sought to determine ( 1 ) what at- 
titudes black children have at the primary level, 
fifth grade, and eighth grade regarding dialects 
sometimes different from their own, and (2) what 
cues children use in identifying the race or ethnic 
background of taped speakers. An audio tape was 
made of thirteen speakers retelling Aesop's Fa- 
bles. The speakers were three black and four 
white males, and three black and three white 
females. After listening to these speakers of vari' 
ous American dialects, the children answered a 
questionnaire in which they identified the speaker 
and the speaker's race and/or ethnic background 
by selecting photographs of the assumed speaker. 
Personal interviews with six children from each 
grade provided reasons for some of the selec- 
tions. Included among the seventeen conclusions 
that were drawn from the study were: that most 
inner and outer city black children in the fifth 
and eight grades did not compare their own vo- 
ices to the speaker when evaluating the voices; 
that inner city children identified black speakers 



more often than outer ciiy children; and that 
outer city fifth and eighth graders perceived their 
voices as being different from \\\qsc of white 
speakers. (Author/Dl) 

ED 075 S17 .CS 200 430 

Claerhaut. David 

Black Jargon in While America. 

Pub Date 72 
Note-89p. 

Available from— Wm. B. Eerdmant Publishing 
Co.. 255 Jefferson Ave.. S t.. Grand Rapidl, 
Mich. 49502 ($I.^I5) 
Document Not Available from EDKS: 
Descriptors—African American Studies. *Dic- 
tionaries. *English. Negro .Attitudes. *Ncgro 
Culture. * Negro D>alects. *Ncgroes. Racial 
Discrimination. Semantics 
This book discusses the special jargon used by 
black people in the United States. In the first twn 
chapters the author, a white man. discussed his 
personal experiences with the black community 
in order to establish an argument for the need for 
more awareness of what black jargon is and how 
it is used. Chapter three proposes that standard 
English should not be the only acceptable Ian* 
guage and suggests that if whites learned more 
black jargon (and spoke it respectfully), race 
relations might sec some improvement. Chapter 
four discusses some of the functions and possible 
origins of selected examples of black jargon. The 
last section of the book is a dictionary providing 
samples of black jargon, with an emphasis on 
terms used nationwide by urban blacks The dic- 
tionary is cross-referenced and provides parts of 
speech for most of the words and phrases. 
(Author/Dl) 



ED 075 818 CS 200 431 

DtStefano, Johanna S. 

Language, Society, and Education: A Profile of 
Bluck English. 

Pub Date 73 
Note-326p. 

Available from— Charles A. Jones Publishing 
Company. 4 Village Green. S. E.. Worthington. 
Ohio 43085 ($8.95 cloth) 
DoCHmeat Not Available from EDRS. 
Descriptors — •English Instruction* Lini^uistic Pat- 
terns. Linguistic Theory* •Negro Dialects. 
•Reading Instruction. •Sociolinguistics, Stan- 
dard Spoken Usage. •Teacher Attitudes, TenI 
Identiners—Black English 

The selections in this book reflect a concern 
for understanding urban ghetto vernicular and its 
implications for teachers. Chapter one provides 
preliminary information on Black Enp.lish and an 
orientation to the linguistic viewpoint taken by 
the remaining articles. Chapter two discusses the 
social conditions under which Black Hnglish may 
be spoken; these conditions are described from 
anthropological and sociological viewpoints. The 
parts of the chapter on verbal hehavior describe 
how and for what purposes Black English may be 
used by ghetto blacks. The studies in chapter 
three include systematic descriptions of the 
phonology and syntax of Black English and social 
variables which help determine the number of 
Bbck English forms which are actually realised in 
the speech of a black person. Chapter four deals 
with the import of teachers' attitudes toward 
Black English for ghetto black children's educa- 
tion, and the selections in chapters five and six 
reflect an educational concern for the many ghet- 
to black children who are apparently having lan- 
guage and literacy problems. The concern rests 
primarily with teaching "standard" English and 
reading since the teaching of spelling and writing 
in largely unexplored. Educational su?,gestions 
and applications based on the informed opinions 
of linguists are also found in chapters five and 
six. (HS) 



ED 075 839 CS 200 497 

Variation in Language: Language Curriculum V 
(Grade Five]; Teacher^s Guide. 

Oregon Univ.. Eugene. Oregon Elementary En- 
glish Project. 

Spons Agency— Office of Education (DHEW). 
Washington. D.C. Bureau of Research. 

Bureau No— BR-8-0143 

Pub Date 71 

Contract-OEC-0-8-080143.3701 
Note— 6 1 p. 

Available from — Accompanying reel-to-reel tapes 
only available on loan by written request from 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Commu- 
nication Skills. NCTE. I I 1 1 Kenyon Rd.. Ur- 
bana. III. 61801. Attention Documents (Coor- 
dinator 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC.$3.29 

Descriptors— •Curriculum Guides. •Dialects. Ele- 
mentary Education. 'English Curriculum. 
•Grade 5. Language Programs. •Language 
Styles, Oral Communication, Regional Dialects. 
Social Dialects. Sociolinguistics 

Identifiers— Language Variety, •Oregon Elemen- 
tary English Project 

Part of the Oregon Elementary English Project, 
this un': focuses on variation in language. Con- 
sisting of fourteen individual lessons, the unit 
begins with a series of lessons whose purpose is 
to develop students' ability to recognize ways in 
which objects belonging to the same set may 
dilTcr. These lessons serve as preparation for ob* 
serving the kinds of differences that exist among 
dialects of the same language. The next few les* 
sons observe natural differences in people that 
are accepted without any value judgments at- 
tached. This material directly leads to lessons in 
regional dialect differences in pronunciation, 
grammar, and vocabulary. The final group of les- 
sons examine other reasnns for speech differences 
(sex. occupation, age. and situation). The main 
theme for the unit is that all these factors con- 
tribute to language variety, which is natural and 
inevitable. Each lesson is accompanied by a state- 
ment of purpose, additional goals, content, 
preparation for the lesson, possible procedures, 
and suggested activities. (Demonstration tapes ac- 
company lessons 3. 6. and 10.) (See CS 200 4 82- 
496 and CS 200 498-499 for related documents.) 
(HS) 

ED 075 840 CS 200 498 

Variatiun in Language: (Language Curriculum] 
Level VI (Grade Six); Teacher's Guide. 

Oregon Univ.. Eugene. Oregon Elementary En- 
glish Proiect. 

Spons Agency— Office of Fducation (DHEW). 
Washington, D C. Bureau of Research. 

Bureau No-BR-8-0143 

Puh Date 71 

Contract-OKC-0-8 OK0I43-37OI 
Note — 4 1 p. 

Available from — Accomp.inying reel-to-reel tapes 
only available on loan by written request from 
HRI(^ Clearinghouse on Reading and Commu- 
nication Skills. NCTE. MM Kenyon Rd.. Ur- 
bana. Ill, 61801. Attention Documents Coor- 
dinator 

EDKS Price MF-$0.65 llC-$3.29 

Descriptors— Curriculum Guides, •Dialects. ♦Ele- 
mentary Grades. *Cnglish Curriculum. Grade 
6. Language Arts. Language Programs. Lan- 
guage Styles. ^Regional Dialects. ^Teaching 
Guides 

Identifiers -♦Oregon Elementary English Project 

Developed by the Oregon Elementary English 
Project, this curriculum unit focuses on variations 
in language and consists of fourteen lessons. Sub- 
jects discussed include (1) natural differences in 
people, including speech; (2) environmental fac- 
tors causing differences in life Styles; (3) dif- 
ferences in the English spoken by people in Aus- 
tralia. England, and the United States, (4) 
vocabulary differences according to region, sex, 
and age; and (5) geographical, historical, and en- 
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vironmental reasons for the development of di- 
alect regions. Each lesson is accompanied by a 
statement of its purpose, a content description, 
suggested procedures for teaching the lessons, 
and possible extensions to the lesson. Supplemen- 
tary materials Include three tapes illustrating di- 
alect differences (See CS 200 482-497 and CS 
200 499 for related documents.) (HS) 

ED 075 886 CS 500 262 

Knottier, Cheris 

Women's 5;pc«ch: Separate But fncqual? 
Pub Date Apr 73 

Note-— 21p.; Paper presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the International Communie.itlon Assn, 
(Montreal. Canada. April 25-28. 1973) 
EDRS Price MF.$0.65 HC.$3.29 
Descriptors— * Females. Individual Charac- 
teristics. Inforrtation Theory. Language Pat- 
terns. Language Styles. * Linguistic Com- 
petence, •Linguistic Performance, 'Oral Com- 
munication, Research Needs. *Sex Differences 
This paper con:>iders the existing evidence of 
systems of co-occurring, sex linked, linguistic 
signals in the United States. In the first section, 
the type of research which has been done in lin- 
guistic sex cuntrasts and then the relevant materi- 
al in "folk linguistics" are discussed. In addition, 
a number of studies about the differences among 
men and uomen in vocabulary and pronuncia- 
tion, grammatical forms, retention and com- 
prehension of oral messages, and compressed 
speech are examined. Overall, these research pro- 
jects reveal conflicting results and inconsistent 
findings which arc interpreted as indicating that 
the role of sex in communication has not been 
clearly enough defined. In the second section, the 
popular beliefs regarding what constitutes 
women's speech— what is believed to be women's 
speech and what people believe it should be-are 
examined. The fact that v^onien as speakers have 
been largely ignored by communications 
researchers is stressed, and it is suggested that 
popular beliefs can be useful as bases for 
research hypotheses (LG) 

ED 076 981 * CS 200 396 

Rubrecht, Au/^ust Weslon 

Kcgionat Phonological Variants In Louisiana 
Speech. 

Pub Date 7 1 

Note— 270p.; Ph.D. Dissertation. The University 
of Florida 

Available from —University Microfilms. A Xerox 
Comp.inv. Dissertation CUjpies. Post Office Box 
1764, Ann Arbor. Michigan 48100 (Order No. 
72-16.653. MFilm $4.00 Xerography SIO.OO) 
Document Not Available from EDRS. 
Descriptors— • Area Studies. ♦Distinctive Fea- 
tures. Language Patterns. Native Speakers. 
Phonemes. Phonetic Analysis. *Phonulcgical 
Units. * Regional Dialects 
Identifiers^-* Louisiana 

Based on tape recorded conversations of 28 in- 
formants in 18 Louisiana communities, this study 
investigated regional phunological vari;*nts in 
Louisiana speech On the basis of settlement his- 
tory and previous dialect studies, four ref:ons are 
defined! northern Louisiana, the Florida Parishes. 
French Louisiana, and New Orleans. The infor- 
mants are ail native Enghsh speakers and range in 
age from 11 to 88 years and in educational level 
from gntminar to graduate school. Numerically 
the distribution was weighted toward those 60 
years or older and those with reLitively little for- 
mal schooling Discussion is largely limited to 
those segmental phonemes which show significant 
vanaticn Maps ar..* included for alt stressed 
voucl phonemes and for a few consonants, in the 
absence of phonological distinctions, northern 
l^uiMuna uRd the Florida Parishes are classed 
toge'hcr as Anglo Louisiana. Evidence indicates 
that patterns of speech in French Louisiana have 
not spread far outside it. on the other hand, 
speech in French Louisiana includes many fea- 
tures rharaeterisfii of Aiiji'o Louisiana. In <everal 
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respects, the English of New Orleans follows the 
usage of French Louisiana, in others, it is more 
like Anglo Louisiana. Overall, phonological pat- 
terns are highly complex and subject to numerous 
exceptions. (Author/HS) 

KD 076 989 CS 200 445 

SAriy. Roger W., Ed. FasoM, Ralph W , Ed. 
I^inguage Attitudes: Current Trends and 

Prospcc!s. 
Pub Date 73 
Note -201p. 

Available from— Publications Dept.. School of 
Languages and Linguistics. Georgetown 
University. Washington. D. C. 20007 ($3.50 
paper) 

Documtnt Not Available from EDRS. 
Descriptors— * Attitudes. *Bilingualism. Cultural 

Factors. * Dialects. Dialect Studies. Language 

Role. Negro Dialects. Nonstandard Dialects. 

Second Language Learning. *Sociolinguistics. 

•Stereotypes. Teacher Attitudes 

Subjective reactions to language (language at- 
titudes, beliefs, values, etc.) are the focus of this 
monograph. Chapters include: ( 1 ) "Sociolin- 
guistic Correlates of Speech Style in Quebec" by 
Alison d'Anglejan and G. Richard Tucker; (2) "- 
Some 'Unexpected' Reactions to Various Amer- 
ican-English Dialects" by Bruce Eraser; (3) "At- 
titudes and Learning a Second Language" by 
Juhn Macnamara; (4) "A Preliminary Report on 
a Study of the Linguistic Correlates of Raters' 
Subjective Judgments of Non-Native English 
Speech" by Leslie A. Palmer; (5) "Subjective 
Reactions toward Accented Speech" by Ellen 
Bouchard Ryan; (6) "Anatomical and Cultural 
Determinants of Male and Female Speech" by 
Jacqueline Sachs. Philip Lieberman. and Donna 
Erickson; (7) "Stereotyped Attitudes of Selected 
English Dialect Communities" by Roger Shuy and 
Frederick Williams; (8) "Language. Speech and 
Ideology: A Conceptual Framework" by David 
M. Smith; (9) "Some Research Notes on Dialect 
.Attitudes and Stereotypes" by Frederick Wil- 
liams; ( 10) "Attitudes toward Spanish and 
Qucchua in Bilingual Peru" by Wolfgang Wolck; 
(ID "Objective and Subjective Parameters of 
Language Assimilation among Second-Generation 
Puerto Ricans in East Harlem" by Walt Wolfram; 
and (12) "Teachers' Attitudes toward Black and 
.N'onstandard English as Measured by the Lan- 
guage Attitude Scale" by Orlando L. Taylor. 
(HS) 

ED 076 991 CS 200 447 

McMillan, James ft. 

Annotated BibUo^raphy of Southera American 

English. 
Pub Date 71 

Nolc-l7?D. 

Available from — University of Miami Press. 
Drawer 9U8R. Coral Gables. Florida 33124 
(S7 95 cloth) 
Document Not Available from FIDRS. 
Descriptors— 'American English. •Bibliographies. 
Dictionaries. Figurative Lani^uage. Folk Cul- 
ture. *Langusge Usage. Phonetics. Phonology. 
•Regional Di.'tlects. 'Southern States. Syntax 
This bibliography of Southeastern American 
English includes writings that have appeared in 
popular books, technical treatise, language jour- 
nals, popular magazines, specinl-intercsi periodi- 
cals, student thesci. and dissertations The South 
is defined as the area south of thi* Mason-Dixon 
Line and the Ohio River westward to Arkansas 
and East Texas The ten sections of the bibliog- 
raphy include general studies, historical studies; 
lexicon, phonology and phonetics; morphology 
and syntax, place names; personal and miscel- 
laneous names, fi^uratise language, exaggera^ 
tions. and \^orJ*piay, literary dialect; and >erial 
bibliographies 'Ariting; on folklore and literary 
bngiiage are I'stcH only when rrlatrd to dialect 
study. Work< on foreign languages spoken in the 
area are included only when they describe foreign 
Lipjiua^e intluence on Southern Amehein Fn- 
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glish. Newspaper and local magazine articles and 
general treaimenU of American Engiish which 
discuss Southern American are excluded. An 
index of authors and an index of journal 
reviewers of books listed are provided. 
(Author/DI) 

KD 077 259 FL 003 553 

hke, Kenneth 

Tlic latonatlot* o( American Knglish. 
Pub Date 45 

Note— 203p.; Twelfth Printing 1972 

Available from— University of Michigan Pres';. 
Ann Arbor. Mich. 4«in6 ($4 00) 

Document Not Available from KDKS. 

Descriptors- •American Enstish. Applied Lin- 
guistics. Descriptive Linguistics. English 
(Second Language). *lntonatiun. 'Language 
Patterns. * Language Research. Language 
Rhythm. Phoncmics. Phonetics. Phonology. 
Research Methodology. ^Semantics. Sentence 
Structure. Speech. Supriisogmentals. Syllables. 
Tone Languages 

The material in this book is the result of an in- 
vestigation to determine how to teach English in- 
tonation effectively and to find the smallest 
number of patterns which cuuld be used as a 
basis for initial drills ir. the language Thi; b(K>k 
presents a .statement of %he structure of the F.n* 
glish intonation s>sterp in relation to the struc- 
tural sy.stems of stress, pause, and rhythm. The 
first section describes the procedure of the in 
vcstigation. Section two discusses the relationnhip 
between auditory and instrumental analyses, 
reviewing previous English and American studies 
and describing the use of auditory and instrumen- 
tal techniques. The third section presents the 
general characteristics of intonation-how it i.s 
constituted by sequences of pttehe.s and accom* 
panied by shades of meaning. Section four deals 
with specific contours of American English and 
provides a tentative statement of their meanings.' 
Section five discusses the utilization of intonation 
in teaching, with emphasis on teaching English to 
Latin Americans. Section six anal>zes several 
texts and demonstrates the proportionate number 
of occurrences of intonation contours. The final 
section discus.ses the relationship of intonation to 
speech as a whole. (VM) 

ED 078 383 " * CSO0a6O7 
Mathewson, Graver C. 

Childmi'a Rnpoiw to Reading and llearUiK 
StamUnd English and Nonatandard Dialect Sto- 
riei: A Study of Evaluation and ComprehenHon. 

Pub Date Mar 73 

Note-^l I p.; Paper presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Educational Research 
Aium. <New Orleans. February 25-March 1. 
1973) 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 
DescriptorA-^Dialccu. * Dialect studies. Elemen- 
tary Grades. Grade 3. •Listening C*Mnprehen- 
fion. * Negro Dialects. Nonstandard Dialects. 
Reading. * Reading Comprehension. Readinc* 
Interests. Reading Materials, * Reading 
Research. Reading Skills 
Two studies are discussed in this research re- 
port, which was presented at the 1973 American 
Educational Research Association meeting 1lhe 
first study investigated whether black children 
%vould evaluate DIack English selections more 
favorably than standard English selections and 
whether favorable evaluation would lead lo 
greater compreheasion of the Black English 
selections. Ilic subjects. 24 black and 24 white 
third grade students, used a seven-point semantic 
differential type scale to rate the stories. Ilie 
results of the experiment .showed that the black 
children rated the Black i*nglish materials as 
worse. le.« correct, and harder to Fc:id than the 
Standard English materials. Ilie second study wa.s 
conducted in the .same manner as thr first, but an 
auditory dimension was added by playing the sto- 
ries on a liipc recorder. Ihc stones wcro folk 



tales, and two more dialects were added, pidgin 
from Hawaii and Cajun troni l.ouuiaita. 'ITie 
findings indicated: (1) black children thmk that 
listening to the Black L-n^lish story versions is 
better and more beautiful than white chil(!ren do; 
(2) black children's coniprche nsic>n of the Black 
luiglish versions is better than their comprchcn- 
sion of stories in the other dialects; and (3) there 
was no dilTcrcnce between black and white chil- 
dren in their comprehension of spoken Standard 
English stories. (WR) 

ED 078 416 CS 200 471 

AlUn, Diane //.. Ed. 

The Discovery of Engliah: NCTE 1971 Dbtin. 

Subhcd Lectures. 
National Council of Teachers of English. Urbaim, 

m. 

Pub Date 71 

Note~99p. 

Available from— The National Couhcil of 
Teachers of English. 1111 Kenyon Road. Ur- 
bana, Illinois 61801 (Stock No. 0135t. S2.00 
non-member. $1.80 member) 

EDKS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3 J9 

DescrifHoR— Attitudes, Child Language* Com- 
position (Literary). Discovery Learnings Ele- 
mentary Schools^ * English Instruction. «Esaiys. 
^Language Aits. *Literary Criticism, Literature 
Appreciation. Negro Literature. Siaxidard 
Spoken Usage » Teaching Techniques 

Identifiers— * National Council of Teachers of En- 
glish. NCTE 

This book discusses new developments in the 
discipline of English. It contains six euays. In 
"The Ghetto of the Negro Novel: A Theme with 
Variations." BIyden Jackson expk>nes why the 
setting of the Negro novel is in the city ghetto 
rather than in the rural Southland. Albert 
Marckwardt investigates the concept of "standard 
English" in both its linguistic and its sociologicaJ 
dimensions. In "Rhetoric: How Do You Carve an 
Elephant?" Robert Gorrell reveals a positive ap- 
proach to instruction in composition that replaces 
teaching negative rules and drilling on usage Viilh 
teaching "Uruierstanding.** an understanding 
solidly based in the art of rhetoric. Arthur East- 
man leads his audience to discover with him "< 
mure things" revealed through literature* in this 
case through Hamlet's discovery of his kinship 
with humanity. In "The Reunion of Historical and 
Literary Study/' David Fowler urges the reader 
to look beyond a narrow interpretation and frag- 
mented view of the discipline of English to "a 
new integrated vision and a new vitality" that 
reunite historical and literary study. William Iver- 
son urges the reader to accept the challenge and 
privilege of guiding children in the process of 
defining themselves through language. (Ihis 
kKument previously announced as ED 058 189.) 
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The junior hi|ih and senior high school English 
teacher shouki not judge dialect speakers as in- 
ferior to speakers of standard English but should 
rather be concerned with teaching his students 
the power and use of dialects. At the same time» 
he should capitalize on the students' dialect skills 
to teach them standard English skills. Teaching 
Activities which further these aims are* ( 1 ) 
teaching the distinctions among language, dialect, 
and idiolect (the personal use of Language); (2) 



exploring the uses of dialect in irteratUre; (3) 
training students to develop their own linguistic 
atlas of their area. city, or state; (4) teaching the 
history of the English langu^e; (5) conducting 
language mediation exercises to classify and 
study-without prescriptive judgments~the di- 
alects of membera of the class; and (6) using per- 
sonal language charts, work charts, narrative 
charts, and language skill charts. Through such 
activities as these, students from different ethnic 
groups and races can use dialect study lo 
profitably Issnx about each other's heritages. (Dl) 
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Two lower socioeconomic groups (one black 
and one white) from the inner city and a third 
group of white children from a middle 
socioeconomic suburban area of Chicago were 
studied to delineate and compare the usage of 
selected lan|{uage structures among children of 
different social and ethnic backgrounds. Usage of 
each of the test structures was assessed on each 
of three speech elicitation tasks-spontaneous 
speech, structured open-ended responses, and 
sentence repetition. Phonological structures were 
asMRMed on a fourth task, single word picture 
naming. The findings revealed (I) the copula, 
single negative transpositions, and postvocalic 
consonant clusters were used in a similar way by 
both black and white low socioeconomic children 
that differed from the pattern of usage evidenced 
by the middle socioeconomic white children; (2) 
nonstandard performance on the poUvocalic /r/. 
postvocalic /I/, morphological "s** markers, and 
certain negative constructions was found to be 
unique to the low socioeconomic black children; 
and (3) test structure usage was generally con- 
sistent across the different modes of speech 
elicitation for the three groups, except for a 
higher incidence of grammatical-syntactic tran*- 
positinns by the black group on more kpontane- 
ous elicitation modes. In addition, sentence 
repetition procedures were found to be a iiiore 
poweii^l tool for displaying dialect forms. (HOD) 
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Identifiers — Btdialectalbm. Segmentals 

The comprehension performance of Standard 
English (SE) and Black English (BE) speakers as- 
sociated with language materials dblinguished by 
segmental and suprasegmental features of black 
dialect was investigated. Also assessed was the 
nature of comprehension improvement on these 
materials by SE speakera who had been syste- 
matically exposed to black peer speech. Lan- 
guage materials consisted of tape-recorded narra- 
tive passages by black bidialectal speakera in four 
dialect conditions: SE segmentals and supraseg- 
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mentals; BE segmentals and SE Suprawgmentals; 
SE segmentals and BE suprasegmentals; and BE 
sigmentals and supraaepnentals. Results indicated 
( I ) both SE and BE listener groups perceived the 
materials as reprasentative of three dialect condi- 
tions; (2) BE listenera judged messages charac- 
terized by BE features significantly more com- 
prehensible than did SE listeners; (3) the com- 
prehension performance of SE speakera who 
received dialect training (SET) was approximate- 
ly equal acrov the four dialect conditions; (4) 
the comprehension performance of SE speakera 
who listened to SE speech deteriorated in dialect 
conditions characteriEed by features of BE; arxl 
(5) SET error scores on word recognition were 
less than those of subjects without dialect training 
in dialect conditions characterized by features cif 
BE. (Author/HOD) 
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Comprehension, *Reading Research. Reading 
Skills. Sex Differences, Silent Reading 
This study attempted to dettrmins th« extent 
to which phonemlc<graphemic correspondence 
problems adversely affect reading comprehension 
among black children who are nonstandard 
speakers of English. An instrument requiring both 
silent and oral reading was devised by the in- 
vestigator to test the eHects of phonemic* 
graphemic correspondence problems upon the 
reading comprehension of a group of 60 black 
children, randomly selected from grades five. six. 
and seven. Twenty students were selected on 
each of the three grade levels, and there was an 
equal number of malts and females on each level. 
The test was administered individually to each 
child and the entire session, in each inttance. was 
taped for the purpose of recording responses to 
the investigator's questions. The pronunciations 
of the problem-words were recorded for purposes 
of phonetic transcription. The findings indicated 
that neither sex nor age was a statistically signifi- 
cant factor in determining ability to distinguish 
problem phonemiC'graphemic correspondences. 
The findings also indicated that a significant rela- 
tionship did exist between students' abilities to 
distinguish problem phonemic-graphemlc cor- 
respondences in silent and in oral reading. 
(Author/WR) 
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This study explored whether stati&iically signifi- 
cant differences exist between the (I) grammati- 
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"cal structures produced by high, average, and low 
black, inner-city elementary readers as measured 
by a language competency task; and (2) whether 
statistically significant interactions occur between 
reading achievement levels and the age of the 
child, the sex of the child, and measures of gram- 
matical structures in a language competency task. 
Interviews were conducted with S7 black, inner- 
city children, ages nine through thirteen, in non- 
graded classrooms. Some of the findings were 
that (1) the great majority of the subjects' errors 
corresponded to black dialect grammatical fea- 
tures; (2) the high readers consistently made 
fewer errors than the average or poor readers; 
{3) in all groups there were some subjects who 
did poorly; (4) ail measures of the ability to for- 
mulate Standard English morphological structures 
showed significant differences among the three 
levels of reading achievement; and (S) the ability 
to produce Standard English grammatical con- 
structions on demand is highly related to reading 
achievement level and may predict reading 
achievement. (Dl) 
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In an effort to resolve some of the problems of 
widespread reading failure, this report in- 
vestigated the way in which the language of 
inner*city black first graders corresponded to the 
language of beginning reading texts and whether 
or not dialect features occurred consistently in 
the children's speech. Twenty first grade black 
children were invited to select one or more pic- 
ture books from a display and tell stories sug- 
gested by the illustrations. These stories served as 
the data base from which the language of books 
normally used as reading texts ("Now We Read." 
"In the City." and "Ready to Roll") was 
analyzed. Results indicated poor correspondences 
between words used in beginning reading instruc- 
tional materials and those which are familiar to 
beginning readers. Clearly the children's oral Ian* 
fuage is more complex than that used in the 
books. Furthermore, the children were not con* 
sistently speakers of Black English -many of them 
produced Standard English equivalents for the di* 
alect forms which have been reported by lin* 
guiiitics., suggesting that dialect by itself is not 
likely to present Mrious difficulties in beginning 
reading instruction. (HOD) 
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Morphological fc;it'jres in the speech of 

Southern v^hilc and Negro students at four grade 

levels were stu-Jicd by an instrument designed to 
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test the students' l^nov^lcdgc of fifteen inflectional 
endings (including the allomorphs of the regular 
plural, singular possessive and third person singu- 
lar present, absence of the plural possessive, and 
the comparative and superlative endings) and 
four derivational endings (-er. -ness. -less, and • 
able). RcsulUi found (1) grade differences on 18 
out of 19 endings except for (he singular posses- 
sive allomorph. (2) racial differences on all 
endings. (3) differences in levels of application 
on 17 out of 19 endings except for the compara- 
tive and superlative morphemes; significant in- 
teraction between (4) grade and race on 9 
endings. (S) grade and level of application on 5 
endings. (6) race and level of application on I I 
endings; and signiticant triple interaction among 
(7) grade, race, and level of application on 7 
endings. It was concluded that both white and 
Negro children enter school without a mastery of 
thr: common forms of Engiis'i mv)rphology. Both 
groups increase in their ability to use these 
endings, but the white become proficient earlier. 
The differences on level of application indicate 
that m most cases these students were not able to 
transfer marphologicai rules from familiar to 
novel situations. (Author/HOD) 
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Exploring the issue of black and white speech 
differences, the articles reprinted in this antholo- 
gy span several decades and are to be viewed in a 
historical perspective. Turner (1941) examines 
Gullah, the creole language spoken off the coast 
of South Carolina. McDavid and McDavid 
(1951) attempt to identify .the different in- 
fluences on the speech of blacks. Both of these 
articles represent some of the early attempts to 
bring out the problems of dealing with black- 
white speech relations. When the issues were 
raised again in the middle 1960s, they were ac- 
companied by such articles as Beryl Bailey's ex- 
amination of the black speech used in "The Cool 
World" in relation to the typological charac- 
teristics of the Caribbean creole language. The 
two articles written by Stewart further develop 
the hypothesis that black speech has developed 
from a creole origin. Dalby in his article postu- 
lates that varieties of Black English are evident in 
various parU of the world today, and Black 
American English is but one of the varieties 
which fits into this continuum. Davis, on the 
other hand, questions the validity of the conclu- 
sions concerning a creole origin for. black speech. 
Finally. Wolfram concludes that there are speech 
differences between while and black children, but 
that they are not significant enough to warrant 
calling Black English a "different language." 
(HOD) 
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Identifiers— * British English 

The English language is not a monolithic entity 
but an amalg;im of many different varieties that 
can be associated respectively with groups of 
speakers, with individuals, and with the occasion. 
Among such varieties are slang, regional and 
class dialects, the language of children, and the 
language used by public speakers, journalists, 
lawyers, scientists, and advertisers. Cuntrihutint; 
lo these varieties are dialects, idiolects, registers, 
slang, usage, and the changing nature of our lan- 
guage. A number of changes in pronunciation, 
vocabulary, and syntax are currently taking place 
and are thus constantly creating new varieties of 
English. (HOD) 
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Youth 

"Weasel words"- newly minted phrases and 
words or novel interpreiHtions of old words which 
may be "intentiomil slants, distortions, and 
outright com.tgey ins^ii.cd by a purpose of profit, 
propaganda, or. ;it the very least, personal or in-, 
slitutional prestige" are exposed ms they appear in 
the language of violence, dissent, the right, the 
left, the middle, the Pentagon. Madison Avenue, 
and acadcmia. The popularity of catch-phrases, 
from such harmless offerings as "Try it. you'll 
like it" to more insidious, slanderous name- 
calling, such as sexist." "racist." "Communixl." 
"Middle American." and "liberal." are examined. 
By exploring the aesthetics, derivations, and 
present connotations of words, the author keeps 
tabs on our language as it develops, showing how 
every facet of our society resorts to double*talk. 
(MF) 
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Oral tra/lition. both rural and urban, forms an 
infrjistructurc for this anthology, which presents 
Kciections of hhick poetry with an emphasis on 
the poetry of the sixties. Based on the thesis that 
the hcw black poetry's mam referents arc black 
speech and bijck mu&ic. the anthology includes 
examples from the oral tradition of folk .sermon, 
Kpirituals. blues, ballad, and rap. An extensive in* 
troducticn explores the many forms used by 
black poets, with comments on what is black in 
the poetry in te>ms not only of theme and ftdclit^ 
to the black experience in America, but in terms 
of structure •{& wcK. O'ogrtiphical notes on tiic 
contributing poets are nppcndcd to the .mthologv. 
(MF) 
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The 25 communities that were chosen for the 
Indiana portion of the Linguistic Atks of the 
United States project were selected in part to 
provide coverage of an area but in some in* 
stances because or their early settlement, location 
on a migration route, or geographical features. 
Data were collected by means of a questionnaire 
which contained several hundred items carefully 
selected to draw out features of vocabulary, 
pronunciation, and grammar as the ficldworkcr 
engaged the informant in easy and natural con> 
versation. These "workslicrts" are periodically 
revised and reflect new items as well as the 
passing away of others. Not only were responses 
transcribed phonetically on the spot but inter- 
views were also tape-recorded to insure phonctie 
accuracy. Informants were natives of their com- 
munity and representative of particular social and 
age groups within that commumty-ncarly half 
were either high school or college educated, 
providing a consiJerub!c body of information 
concerning differences in folk, common, and cul- 
tivated speech. Chapters are divided by the 
historical context of Hoosier speech, the dialect 
areas of Indiana, some aspects of the speech of 
young informants, and some comments on the' 
pronunciation of English in Indiana. Appended 
art! several dialect maps pf Indiana. (HOD) 
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This hibliography lists approximately 200 books 
and articles on the subject of Black English for 
practical use by stuJents interested in linguistic 
analysis and by educators. Th^ listing is divided 
into seven sections: Linguistic .Analysis-Lin- 
guistics and Culture; Lexicons. Word Lists. Glos* 
saries; Vocabularies; Verbal Art; Nonverbal Com- 
munication; Gullah and the History of Black En- 
glish: Education; and Curriculum. In her in- 
troductory remarks, the author describes her ra- 
tionale for selection of materials^ works present- 
ing a negative attitude toward Black English have 
not been included. (VM) 



variables. An appendix contains a summary of 
rules; a bibliography of references is also in- 
cluded. Research was supported by a grant from 
the Office of Education. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to PALI (Pacific and 
Asian Linguistics Institute) of the University ot 
Hawaii. (DD) 
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Identifiers— Syntactic Elaboratio 

This study was designed to investigate the as- 
sumption that young, lower-class black children 
have tan^^uafc deficits hksvd on the use of a 
restricted (as opposed to an elaborated) syntactic 
code. The specL-h of 69 black, lower-class and 70 
white, middle-class 4 1/2-year o^ds was com- 
pared Speech .samples were elicited through 
.semistructurcd picture interviews, which were 
tape recorded. Two types of syntactic units. %tcrb- 
complement units and noun phrases, were 
selected for analysis. Each unit was coded with 
respect to features describing internal structure, 
grammatical function, and context in the inter- 
view. Coding reliability was reported to be at 
le.ist 90% accurate in all cases. Results indicated 
that the total number of units produced by an 
average suhjcct was quite similar for both groups. 
Elaborative elements added to a verb-comple- 
ment (expansion units) were analyzed, and there 
was viitually no difference (in relative frequency) 
between the two groups. Expanded units were 
further studied for nine variables, only three of 
which were significantly different between 
groups, with one dilTerence favoring the lower- 
class children. Deletions of hasic constituents of 
sentences were analyzed, and the data showed lit* 
tie or no (clationship to the elaboration deficit 
hypothesis. It was concluded that this hypothesis 
is not empirically supported. (DP) 
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Communication problems within an urban 
•ociety are those of communication from the peo- 
ple to the city, communication from the city 
fovernment to the people, and interpersonal in- 
teraction among the people. Communication to 
the ctty from the people has often taken the form 
of protests, occasionally leading to riots. The in- 
terpersonal communicator from the city to the 
people is usually the policeman. The problem 
with interpersonal relationships among the people 
themselves involves differences in language usage, 
especially among low-income groups. There is 
great need for speech communication research in 
this area, especially in order to determine 
whether or not language training in the schools 
can help end the difTiculties that urban people 
have in interacting on a personal basis. (RM) 
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This paper focuses on the two main schools of 
thought conf:erning the structure of Black English 
and its relationship to other dialects. One ap- 
proach is that of the social dialeetologists who 
claim that Black English shares features and 
origins of white non-standard Southern speech; 
the frequency with which specific features occur 
in actual speech constitutes the dialect dif- 
ferences. On the other side, the Creolists contend 
that Black English can be traced to pidgin and 
ereole-based systems originating in coastal West 
African languages; the deep structural differences 
in Black English represent underlying vestiges of 
its West African origin. These two viewpoints are 
considered in their analysts of the verb system of 
Black English, specifically with respect to the 
verb "be" and to verb agreement and aspect. The 
•oclal and educational implications of these theo- 
ries are also discussed, (VM) 
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Descriptors— Articulation (Speech). Descriptive 
Linguistics. 'Distinctive Features. *Ent;lish. 
'Generative Grammar. Morphemes, Morpholo- 
gy (Languages). Morphophonemics, Phonemes, 
Phonological Units. 'Phonology. Physiology. 
Pronunciation. Sfruclural Analysis, Sytlahles. 
Vocabulary, *Vovcli« 
Identifiers— Chomsky (Noam). Halle (Morris) 

This paper proposes a set of underlying vowels, 
alternate to those of Chomsky and Halle, to ac- 
count for vowel alternations. This phonetic 
representational sysK m. which is to a degree an 
extension of Chcmsky's and Halle's bssic 
framework, i^ demci-^t rated in the Laxing Rule 
and the Vowel Aliernat!on Rule for all vowol 
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Puh Date Aug 73 

Note— 97p.; Thesis, degree of Master of Educa- 
tion. Univ. of Texas at Auntin. Texas. 1973 

CDRS Price MF-S0.65 HC-S3.29 

Descriptors— 'Audiolingu.il Skills. Educational 
Diagnosis. "Language Skills. *Langu:ige Te^ts, 
"Listening Skills. Negro Dialects. *Ncgro Stu- 
dents, Oral I'.nf.lish. Reading Instruction, Read- 
ing Readiness. Standard Spoken Usa^e. Student 
Teacher Relationship, Testing Problems, Test 
Interpretation 

Identifiers— Gloria and David Beginning English 
Test 

Numerous investigations of the relationship of 
oral language skills to the acquisition of reading 
show that the nonstandrird language of the child 
accounts, at least in part, for classroom failure. 
Even a teacher who is well informed abo^t the 



nature of nonstandard language and its relation- 
ship to reading and academie suceess requires a 
vaSid oral language test instrument to evaluate his 
students and plan aceordingly. One test whieh has 
oeen used suceessfully with over l.SOO students 
from different cultural and ethnie background 
tttroughout the United States is the "Gloria and 
David Beginning tiiglish Test Six." This sentence 
repetition test has been found highly reliable for 
evaluating language in terms of language, 
dominance (Standard English. Negro Nonstan« 
dai'd English, or Spanish); and Stand j*'d Amer- 
ican English comprehension, production, 
phonology, inflections and syntax. The purpose of 
this study was to determine if 50 tapes are 
required to adequately train someone *o use the 
test. The research design involved evaluating the 
oral language perfurm.ince of tun black children 
at three different times and correlating these 
ratings with tlic mean ratings of IS linguistic ex- 
perts. Since the author of the test felt fO tapes 
would be required to truin one teacher, the study 
was construci.d around this number. 
(Author/JM) 
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i.abov. Wiliiam 

Lantsuvgc in tbc Inacr Cily: Slydies Ib Ihc Black 
En«llsh Vcrnaciilar. 

Pub Date 72 
Note-412p. 

Available from — University of Pennsylvania Press 
Inc. 3933 Walnut Street. Philadelphia. Pa. 
19104 (S6.9S pnper) 

Documeal Not Available from KDRS. 

Descriptors -Dialect Studies. Language Han- 
dicaps. * Language Patterns. * Language 
Research. * Language Role. * Negro Culture. 
Negro Dialects. *Reading. Sociolingutstics. 
Verbal Communication 

Reported here is the work of two linguists. WiU 
Iran Lebov and Pa'jl Cohen, and of two black 
researchers who Vnow the culture o^ the intier 
city. Clarence Hcbins and John Lewis. Together 
they explore certain aspects of niack F.n|>iish ver- 
nacular (BFV) and certain political and cultural 
aspects of the bi«ick community. Part I (chapters 
1-4) deals with the ;>rammar and the sound 
system of BHV. especially the area where the two 
s>stcms interact. Part 2 ichaptcrs 5-7) examines 
:hc vernacular in its social setting looning 
dijcctly at the relations between the socal system 
and the vernacular culture. Part 3 (chapters t*9) 
contains !wn stuJicn of the vernncuhr culture it* 
sctf-wthL •nstitutirn of ritual innults ind personal 
narrative illOD) 
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L'nipkcs: A Language Arts Curriculum Theory, 
Abstractions. Statements in Context, knd Lan- 
Kua^e Change; And Instrijctional Packets: Sym* 
hol'Keferent, Denotation and Connotalion, Ap- 
propriateness, Dialect, Occasion, and Form and 
Media. 

Madison Public Schools. Wis. 
Pub Dale (72) 
Note- 2 Up 

EDRS Price MF-$0.6S IIC-$9.87 

Descriptors— •Tommu.Tication (Thought 
Transfer Communication Skills. 'Curriculum 
Design. Dinchronic Linguistics. Dialects. 
Di«cuursr Analysis, *E^.!ement»ry H'iuuatton, In- 
'«truetional Aids, Intercommunication. * Lan- 
guage Arts. Mutual Intelligibility. Semantics. 
*Socioltnguistics 

Idcnlirii'rs-^FIcmcntary Secondary Education Act 
Title III. tSFA Title III 

Based on the belief that the most appropriate 
focus of a language arts curriculum is the process 
and content of communication, these several 
unipjcs (instructional packets) explore some c«-.- 
sen'ul elements of cummunicatton which should 
be incorporated into a curricuLir theory: (M ab- 
straction . which is the assertion that words may 
.be classified «ss relatively abstract or concrete, 



(2) :»tatements in context-*reports. inferences, 
and Judgments; (3) symbols (words) and 
referents. (4) denotative and connotative mean- 
ing, (S) the appropriateness oT communication, 
which can affect the efTecttvenos of a message. 
(6) language change as a result of time, geog- 
raphy, and culture; (7) dialects, which show 
variation in pronunciation, vocabulary, and syn- 
tax, and (8) form and media-form being the 
physical and literary framework in which a 
message appears and media representing the ear- 
ner of a message from sender to receiver. Activi- 
ties and situations are presented in each instruc- 
tional packet to help conceptualize the various 
communicative elements. (HOD) 
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DinlecU nf Aaerkas Englltk. 

Pub Date 73 
Note— 1 1 9p. 

Available from— The University of Massachusetts 

Press, Amherst, Mass. 01002 (S4.50 paper) 
DocMBenl Not AvaiUbIc tfm EnRS. 
Descriptors— 'American English, *Diaiect Stu- 
dies. 'Instructional Materials, Language Pat« 
terns. Language Research. 'Regionil Dialects 
Intended for use with students who have jusi 
become aware of dialect variations, this book ad- 
dresses dialects of American English. Chapters in- 
elude an introduction to dialect study, discusslona 
of colonial Enghsh, Eastern sttlement. Eastern 
words. Eastern proitunciation. Eastern grammar, 
the Westward movement, an analysis of sectionil 
atlas studies (the Great Lakes area, the Upper 
.Middle West, Texas, Colorado, nurthern and 
Southern sections of other Rocky Mountain areas, 
California, and the Pacific Northwest), and the 
future of American dialect studies. Dialect maps 
and a selected bibliography on regional dialect 
variation are provided. (HOD) 
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DtVtn, Louist A. 

NM-SUndard EngUsh in Norfelk City Schools, 
Pub Date 6 Aug 71 

Note— 14Sp,; M ,A. Thesis, Old Dominion 

Univeristy, Norfolk, Virginia 
EDRS Price MF-$0.65 KC.$«,SS 
Descriptors— Age Differences. American English, 
Educationally Disadvantaged, *F.thnic Distribu- 
tion, Language Research, Language Usag3, 
Linguistic Patterns, Masters Theses, 
'Morphology (Languages), Negru Dialects, 
'Nonstandard Dialects, Pronouns, Regional Di* 
alects. Research Methodology, School Integra- 
tion, Social Dialects, *Social Distribution, So- 
cial Sutus, *Syntax, Verbs 
Identifiers— *Norfolk, Virginia 

It is the intent of this Master's Thesis to 
describe the nonstandard morphology and syntax 
of a representative sample cf children in the Nor- 
folk City schools. The description is organized ac- 
cording to the linguistic patterning of nonstan- 
dard English features and their soctal and ethnic 
distribution. The speech of both white aiid Nej>ro 
children is considered in the interest nf clarifying 
the question of ethnic stratification of dialect fea- 
tures. The research mcthcduiugy is described, 
and a discussion of Isolated features follows; such 
features include the zero-eopMla, invariant "be," 
third person singular present tense verbs, p:«st 
forms of the verb, ncf.ation, plural formation, 
pronouns, and questions. Tlie study concludes 
with implications for future re<;enrch and 
pedagogical considerations. The distribution pat- 
terns thnt emerge frnni the study indicate that 
most r.on'.tiindard features occur in Norfolk in 
the speech of whites as v^>:il a% of Negroes. The 
diale^'t va.iations 'eeiTt to be regional rather than 
sociiir The app(.nili\es iiutjde the da*a collection 
forms and the duicc: s^iidy qus..ilior.naire used in 
the research. (Author.'VM> 
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Sodolinxuialie Fnct^rs In Speech identification. 

Center for Applied Linguistic:». Washington. D.C. 
Spons Agency^-Njtional In^t. of Mental Health 

(DHEW). Rockvillc. Md. 
Pub Date 64 
Note— I35p. 

EDRS Price .MF.$0.6S HC-S6.58 
Descriptors*-* Dialect Studies. * Employer At- 
titudes. Employment Potential. Language Pat- 
terns. Language Role. •Negro Dialects. Non- 
standard Dialects. Pattern Recognition. Racial 
Factors. *Racial Recognition. Socioeconomic 
Influences. *Sociolin^ui:itics 
Identit1ers^*Speech Identificatiiin 

The t1rst of two experiments conducted in 
Detroit investigated the relationship between 
class and ethnic membership and identification of 
class and ethnicity: the role age and sex of 
respondent play in accuracy of speaker identifica- 
tion; and attitudes toward various socioethnic 
speech patterns. The second study wu^i Cimcemed 
with the uttitudes of employers and potential em> 
ployees toward various speech patterns. The 
evidence from the first study made it cleur that in 
Detroit, regardless of the age. race, sex or 
socioeconomic status of the listener. Ne«»ro 
identity of taped speakers could be made uc j- 
rately from a minimum of 74.4Ci to a maximum 
of of the time, It was als^> significant that 

lov^er Micioeeonomie .status was more accurately 
idcntitled. The use of the semantic diflerentiul 
scale v^as also noted to compen:»ute for the 
gcnerul ioarticuIutcneNs of the public in evulujt- 
ing speech. Tht; second study indieaicd that cm- 
pltncr> dvi judge piiicntial employees iin the ba->is 
t)t Npceeh. As it relates to possible job opportuni* 
ties, however, the employers consistcMitty rated 
the speech as appropriate for lower le^cl jobs 
than the actual employment level ot the Npeakcr 
in utidition. teen.igcrs sceincvl t<« Correlate the 
C(.neept of "^uecessful" itnd "aeeeptuble" speech 
N^ith oppiirtunity. (HOD) 
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K^'rnan, Claudia KtttcheU 

Language Behavior In a Black Urban Community. 
Monograph of the Language-Behavior RAearch 
Laboratory, No. 2. 

California Univ.. Berkeley. Language and 

Behavior Research Lab, 
Pub Dale Feb 71 
Note~l74p. 

Available from — Univ. of California Language* 
Behavior Research Laboratory, 2224 Piedmont 
Ave., Berkiiley. Calif 94720 ($3.50) 
EDRS Price MF*$0.65 KC-$6.58 
Descriptors— *Bl3ck Community. Dialect Studies. 
'Doctoral Theses. Lan^iiugc Research. Lan* 
guiige Role. Languags* Styles. * Linguistic Pat- 
terns. * Negro Diaieeis. Oral Expression. 
Srciolinguistics. *Spc?ch Habits 
Based on research conducted in Oakland. 
Calitornia. between IV6S and 1967. this dissertu* 
tu n explores liome aspects of language behavior 
in a black working'Ciass community. Chapter 1 
deals with selected features of the code which 
serve to differe(;tiatc the i.pccch community from 
others and comp.ires the findings cf the proent 
study with those of researchers in other geo- 
graphical areas, fn chapter 2. the folk labels for 
some phonoU)3X"il. gratnmnt:cal. wtvi lexical \rni- 
ants are discussed in conjunction >Aith attitudes 
toward these * ariants. Chapter 3 deals with the 
ethnographic description of several <ipcech acts: 
signifying, marking, and lOud-talking. Conclusions 
are then provided, references arc cited, and the 
distribution of finite forms of "b*j" m a speech 
sample and .samples of Black English sentences 
edited by four teenage native speakers are ip* 
pended. (Author/HOD) 
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bal Communication 
Identifiers— * A fro American Communication 

Black English, the particular variation of the 
English language used by many American 
Negroes, is frequently condemned as inferior to 
standard English by arbiters of langua^'e usage, 
but many Negroes Hnd the structures and style of 
black English satisfactory for their communica- 
tion needs. Bhick English is the result of a com* 
plex, developmental history, emerging from the 
primaiily verbal intercommunication prevalent in 
the early culture of Engl*sh>spcaking \egr:ies. 
Because of its history and its usefulness, black 
English has earned a legitimate place in the 
American culture and educational s>5tem. The 
author argues that since black English is the 
usaee ntost frequenUy practiced by the largest ra- 
cial minority group in the United States and since 
!t has a consistent linguistic structure, such lan- 
{;uage usajjc can no longer be ignored in 
academic studies of American language or in the 
curricula of American schools. iCH ; 
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Yesulaitis, Mary Patricia Cronin 

Procedures for Developing Oral Language FacllHj 

in Children Prc-X through Grode Three: A Nt- 

tioiiftl Survey 
Pub Date 72 

Note-<-lS7p.; Ph.D. Dissertation. University of 
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Available from — University Microfilms. Disserta- 
tion Copies. Post Office Box 1764. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 48106 (Order No. 73-l6.S36» MFilm 
$4.00. Xerography $10.00) 

Document Not Available froai EDRS. 

Descriptors— Dialects. Doctoral Theses. *Earty 
Childhood Education. Evaluation Methods, In- 
dividualized Instruction. 'Language Develop* 
mcnt. *Nat:onal Surveys. Oral Communication* 
'Oral Expression. Parent Influence. Speech In- 
struction. Speech Skills. 'Standard Spoken 
Usage. Teacher Role 

The purpose of this study was to make and 
compare recommendations for developing oral 
language faciU.v in children pre-K through grade 
three. Three sources were investigated: selected 
writers in the field of reading, curricula sent by 
32 Sute Departments of Education, and pertinent 
FRKI materials. Recommendations dealt with 
education in general^ the needa of the child, the 
role of adults, actual piocedures. and methods of 
evaluation. The following conclusions were 
reached in the three source aieas: children should 
begin formal training in oral hngu;tge earlier, 
classrooms should be arranged flexibly to permit 
a iii.ixinmm of speech activities, and instruction 
should be individualized. Oral language training 
should he an integral part of all school suhjectsi. 
The child is dependent on parents, teachers, ana 
other adults for models of ..pecch. for informa- 
tion, and to help expand his knowledge and use 
of langi*age. The teacher must be a model of' 
standard dialect for the ^hild. and before the 
teacher can teach the child standard dialect, he 
must u:iderstund the child's home dialect. Criteria 
for j'udging oral performance in the cl.is^room 
should be established cooperatively by the 
teecher and the children. (Authcr/Rp) 
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Nnsh, Walter 

Our ExpcrieiKC of Language. 

Pub Date 71 
Note~222p. 

Available from— St, Martin's Press. 175 Fifth 

Ave.. New York. N Y. 10010 ($6.95) 
Document Not Available from EDRS. 
Descriptors^-Composition (Literary). 'Language. 
'Language Role, 'Language Styles. Language 
Usage. 'Linguistics. Literary Styles, 'Social 
Behavior. Social Influences 
Concerned with language as a form of social 
experience, '.his book considers language. English 
in particular, as an element in the pattern of daily 
life, as a form of contract between individuals 
and society, as the object and instrument of so- 
cial judgments, as a historical testament to the 
contmuity of human culture, and as the medium 
of literary art. Chapters include discussions of 
how language and the social environment are 
governed by conventions of usage; factors 
governing communication between persons; the 
game-rescmbling quality of interlocutory Ian* 
guagc; how an individual mu^t learn in his lan- 
guage-behavior to make concord between self-as- 
sertion and what the community demands of him; 
how language provokes the ciassifymg judgments 
and prejudices that are called forth by any other 
form of social behavior but with peculiar im- 
mediacy and force, language growth and language 
change; and literary languagc-the ways in which 
written language can be used for utilitarian ends 
or for pleasure. The book concludes with a 
chapter on our experience of Uinguage. Appen- 
dixes provide a list of phonetic symbols and ter- 
minology, specimens of English (1014-1970). and 
a select bibliography. (HOD) 
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Pub Date 73 

Note— 46p.; Report of a special project of the 
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University of Hawaii 
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Descriptors—' American English. 'Articulation 
(Speech), Behavior Patterns. Communication 
(Thought Transfer). Communication Skills. 
Language Patterns. Linguistic Competence. 
Linguistic Performance. 'Nonstandard Di* 
aiects. Paralinguistics. Pidgins. Regional Di- 
alects. Research Methodology. 'Speech. 
Speech Education. Speech Evaluation. Speech 
Habits. 'Speech Skills 
Identifiers*-' National Speech Communication 
Learning System. University of flawaii 
A consensus has prevailed among educators 
that Americans of verying ethnic, social, cultural, 
and linguistic backgrounds who must commu- 
nicate with each other in social, academic, and 
occupational situations might achieve a greater 
dvgree of rapport if the dialect of the Engli&h mu- 
tually spoken and the speech mannerisms used 
were standardized. Standard English was 
developed to set a norm for the general "Ian* 
guage" charaeteri<tiics. A command of Standard 
English implies a person's "linguistic com- 
petence." Ihe National Speech Communication 
Learning System was estahlished by the Universi- 
ty of Hawaii to rnnble students with Pid^'in 
speech to become more elTectivc in Standard En- 
glish. The strategy bcgnn with ciitenon reliability 
and validity and emerged into a six-system 
scheme of professor and student tutoring. Over 
2,(V>0 studvnLs pars't-vpntv.t in ?hc project. :md 
irrr.^ mcdiHratifn of nonjrtandard speech 
behavior was iichicvcd. (DS) 
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Descriptors— 'Dialect Studies, Doctoral Theses* 
'Educational Research, Language Research, 
'Listening Comprehension. Negro Dialects, 
Nonstandard Dialects. 'Reading Comprehen- 
sion, Secondary School Students, Standard 
Spoken Usage 

This study examined whether dialect 
background interferes with the comprehension of 
school material due to structural and phonologi- 
cal differences and whether reading or listening is 
a more ctTicient mode for presentation of school 
material. The population of 304 black male 
adolescents was randomly assigned to four 
groups, and seven passages of school* related 
material were presented to each group in one of 
four methods: read in standard English, read in 
Negro dialect printed in standard English orthog- 
raphy, listen in standard English, »id listen in 
Negro dialect. Multiple-choice ques ions in stan- 
dard English form were asked all groups, in print 
for the two reading groups, and orally with the 
answers ;*iso presented in print for the two listen* 
ing groups. No significant difference in com- 
prehension performance was found between the 
dialect and standard Fnglish groups or between 
the reading and listening groups. Implications for 
further research include the need for dialect stu- 
dies in expressive English and with younger chil- 
dren and the need for questioning the legitimacy 
of testing older dialect speakers in standard Hn> 
glish.(Author/TO) 
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Interaction of Dialect, SKS, Ethnicity upon Listen- 
ing and Reading Comprehension of Fifth 
Graders. 

Pub Date May 73 

Notc~- 1 37p.; Ed.D. Dissertation, Graduate 
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State University of New Jersey 
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Descriptors— 'Cultural Background, 'Grade 5. 
Listening, Negro Youth, Nonstandard Dialects. 
Psycholinguistics, 'Reading Comprehension, 
Reading Instruction, Reading Research. 
'Socioeconomic Status, Sociolinguistics, 'Stan- 
dard Spoken Usage, Teaching Methods 
Conformity to Standard English, ethnic 
background, socioeconomic st;itus (SES), and 
modes of presentation were investif^atcd to deter- 
mine the influence of these four factors on read- 
ing comprehension .\mong fifth graders. 
Homogeneous groups within four experimental 
categories were formulated: middle SF.S white 
srudcnts, low SF.S white students, middle SF.S 
black students, and law ShS black students. 1 wo 
cx|>crimcntal treatments, aurahorul (A-O) and 
visual-reading (V-K), were involved. Findings in* 
dicatcd that (1) the comprehension of children 
whose speaking patternH cnrform to Standard Fin- 
;!ish was signtficanlly greater than that of chil- 
dren sp/»»king a (i«?lcct, regardless of trcatmcJil; 
(2) the comprehcMsion of middle SFS children 
wa^ 5ignifiCHn*!y ^.reatcr thau th t of low SliS 
children v/hen tasks weie expres«d in Standard 
English, (1) the cctnprehension of white children 
was not stiinlficantiy greater than that of black 
children uhv:n tasks '^cre presenU'd in either the 
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A-O mode Of combined /i-O and V-R modes; (4) 
comprehension :>r white children was greater 
when the directed tjsks exnrestsed in Standard 
Hngiish were picfcniod in the V^R mode; and (5) 
the subjects more readily understood m?trrials 
presented m the A*0 mode than nuteriails 
preseiited in the V«R mode. (Author/HOD) 
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Descriptors— * American English. *Diachronic 
Linguistics, Cirammar. Higher Hducation. *Lan- 
fu:*g>? Univorsats. * Language Usage. Linguistic 
Patterns. Phonology. Standard Spoken Usage. 
*SynchrL>nic Linguistics. Syntax. Fransrorma- 
tion Generative Grammar 
This bdok is a sclccicd distillation of linguistic 
scholarship which describes from both a historical 
(di^chronicf and a contemporary (synchronic) 
v^wp >int that conglomerate set of dialects and 
idiolects called English. The emphasis is on con- 
vt^mporary American English. But foreign lan- 
guage examples arc aiso given in an attempt to 
demonstrate the universality of some of the lin- 
guisiic descriptions and to show some features 
which many modern languages have in common. 
Besides introducing the reader to certain basic 
principles of language study, this book is designed 
to give a quick overvie'jv of the history of our lan- 
guage and J r.hort resume of the history of gram- 
mar. Chapters include: "The Nature of Lan- 
guage." "The English Language, Yesterday." 
Grammar Study; Then and Now." "English 
Grammur Tod^y; A Transformation^Gencrative 
Approach." "English Phonology Today; A Fea- 
ture Approach." "Dialectal Variations in Today's 
English." "Usage and Lexicography. Yesterday 
and Today." and "Implications for Teachers." A 
tiiblc of special symbols and an index conclude 
the book. (RB) 
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Descriptors— Communication (Thought 
Transfer). Communication Skills. Language 
Research. Language Usage. Linguistics. 'Negro 
Diaieets. *NonstJndjrd Duilects. *Social Di- 
alects. Socioeconomic Influences. Sociolin- 
gu'sttcs. *Speech Instruction. *Speech Skillt, 
Teacher EducJiion. reaching Techniques 
Mentifters—* Black English 

Ihc approach to the study of black English 
u^a^.e th^it is based on a theory of linguistic dif- 
ferences between blacks and whites is inadequate, 
because >t ignores the socioeconomic aspects of 
delects. It Joes not resolve the problems that 
cvra in schools for students who use black En- 
gli'Ji regularly The issue is made more complex 
since linguistics disagree about the nature of 
black English, who uses it. and the aims and 
strategies of instruction most suitable for thote 
speakers. Teacher traming programs should be 
bastd on a "social contextual" approach to eom- 
.niinication. Students should be taught to be 
eloquent in varied communication situations, 
f-urlhcr. all speakers of English, in spite of wide 
vaneties of dialect, share a basic common written 
language, and Imguistic dirferences are a result of 
sociul and cultural differences in all segments of 
t.nglish*speaking societies. Teachers should .seek 
unJcrsfanding of the various backgrounds and 



value systems that form the contexts of individual 
communication situations. (RN) 
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Descriptors— American English, .^n.^lysis ot' Vari- 
ance. 'Comparative Analysis. English Educa 
tion. Experimental Groups. 'Information 
Processing. Language Instruction. Language 
Standardi7iition. Listening Comprehension. 
Listening Skills. Negro Education. *Negro Stu- 
dents. 'Nonstandard Dialects. Oral Fnehsh. 
Questioning Techniques. Reading Comprehen- 
sion. Reading; Skills. 'Standard Spoken Usage. 
Tables (Data) 

The effect of processing information in stan- 
dard and nonstandard English was investic.ited 
using an equivalent standard and nonstandard En- 
glish passage as the stimulus. Eight literal and 
eight inferential questions derived from the 
passage were used as the index of comprehen- 
sion, Two hundred Black students were rimdomly 
assigned by class to one of the eif.ht treatment 
conditions. The exi>crimcnter was also Black, 1 he 
design called for 25 subjects per ceii l lic con<li- 
tions were; printed SS. SN. NS. NN. ar.d auditory 
SS. SN. NS. NN (S'=standard. N^^onstandard). 
An analysis of variance wiihn groups with certain 
planned comparisons was earned out. A linear 
trend was also applied to the data The resuirs 
revealed tour out of ten planned comparisons to 
be significant. The NN printed condition 
facilitated learning more than any other condi< 
tion. The NN condition collapsed across seosorv 
modes (printed and auditory) was found to 
facilitate retention more than any other collapsed 
combination. (Author) 
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Eskey, David E. 

The Cue for the Standard Language. 

Pub Date 1 1 May 73 

Note— tip,; Paper presented at the Annual Con- 
vention of Teachers of Enghsh to Speakers of 
Other Languages (7th. San juan. P.R . May II. 
1973) 

EDRS Price MK-$0.65 HC-$3^9 

Descriptors— American English. Dialects. Dis- 
criminatory Attitudes (Social). Educational 
Discrimination. 'Educational Strategies. En- 
glish. English Curriculum. English Education. 
'English Instruction. English Programs, [.an- 
guage Instruction. 'Language Standardisation. 
Language Styles. Language Usa^e. 'Nonstan- 
dard Dialects. Oral Fni,li<h. P.egionai Dialects. 
Social Dialects. 'Standard Spoken Usage 
This paper discusses the controversy over non- 
standard dia'ects as opposed to the standard lan- 
guage in the teaching of English and makes a 
case for maintaining a commitment to Standard 
English. The primary function of standard Lingltsh 
is to provide a means by which members of Hn- 
glish-speaking society can ecn-iniunieate with 
each other. It is essentially a complex set of rules, 
much like the rules of hasehal! nr chess and 
abandonme the rules or stretchi^}^ them too far 
can result in a total brcakdoArr of the game. That 
the rules of standan' English are an arbitrary set 
of intrinsically no better than those of nonstan- 
dard dialects in no way oetraets from 'their im- 
measurable value as the agreed-upon rules. To 
some extent, the drive for social ju* ttee depends 
on certain kinds of education am. teaching the 
facts about language and dialects may help to 
dispel one kind of prejudice. The school, how- 
ever, must also continue to teach students to lead 
and write the standard language, not as the lan- 
guage of the rich or powerlul. but .is the language 
of educated English speakers. (Author/MW) 
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Available from — National Council of Teachers of 
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Descriptors— Beginning Reading. Language Ex- 
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tion. 'Readmg Materials. Reading Processes. 
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Identifiers- 'Black English 

This book offers direction for the teacher wno 
wunts to know what can he done to improve the 
effectiveness of language and reading instruction. 
Part I focuses on the issues in teaching blach 
children to read and provides the teacher with an 
orientation to some of the specific problems in 
the lieid such us the question of the existence and 
nature of hiack dialects, whether black English 
,spcakcr< should he taught st;mdard English, and 
what teachers need to know to be effective in the 
classrtKim which includes dialect speakers. Diag- 
nostic tools arc described in part 2 so that the 
teacher can identify the language hasc on which 
to huitd individual programs. Articles in part 3 
suggest classriHim strategies for teaching oral 
standard English to nonstandard speakers. Part 4 
provides materials which guide teachers in assist- 
ing dialect speakers in their special problems «vith 
correspondence beiween spoken forms and writ- 
ten symbols in beginning reading, Part 5 contains 
the edited transcripts of the proceedings from a 
conference which provide a fiamcwork for un- 
derstanding the questions that hIack English 
raises in the teaching of reading. Two special 
rcs<iurces for teachers, including an annotated 
hihiiography of materials on language, dialects, 
and reading, comprise part 6. (HOD) 
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Awareness of Black Dialects hv First- and Fifth- 
Graders as Related to Kat:e. SocUieconomir 
SUtus, and Sex. 
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KURS Price mV-$0.65 HC-$6.51i 

DcsLiiptors— Doctoral Theses. Ethnic Groups. 
Grad-* I. (irade 5. LanguaK^-* Ability. l.ar;>;uagc 
Development. 'Language Research. *l anguage 
Usiii'c. 'Ni'pro Dialects. ♦Negro Youth. Non- 
stand. ird Dialects. Rea Sing. Sex Differences. 
Socioeconomic Statu* . 'Standard Spoken 
Usigc 

The purpose of this 'Judy w;js to examine the 
relationship K'twecn age. ethnic group, 
socioeconomic s:atus. and sex. .ind the develop- 
ment of an awareness of the sceial and racial sig- 
nificance of language dialects. Eighty children 
from fir^t and fitth grades served as suhjccts. The 
subjects were presented with four tasks: ( I ) a dis- 
crimination task of their ability to hear minimal 
dttferencLs in p.urcd sentences, one having Stan- 
dard l,nglish teatures. the other HIack English 
features; f2) an identificatiim task as to whether 
a sentence in HIack English or Standard English 
had been stated properly or improperly from a 
teacher s point of view. (3) an identification task 
indicating the race cf the speaker of Standard 
Eiiglisli cir Black English, and (4) an identifica- 
tion task that required the suhjc ts to identify a 
speaKer according to social class. .An analysis of 
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vuriance was performed for each task The results 
indicated that awareness of the sticial and racial 
significance of dialect docs increase from first to 
nfth grade, the differences between black stu> 
dents and white 5tudcnts in the identification of 
Standard English forms was not significant, and 
no scKial or sex differences were found for any of 
the tour tasks, (WR) 
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Descriptors— *Diachronic Linguistics. Dialects, 
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Literature. Semantics, Synchronic Linguistics, 
Writing 

The structure, complexity, and peculiarities of 
the English' language arc examined in this book, 
which begins with a discussion of the nature of 
language. Chapters arc devoted to ( 1 ) naming-- 
"Laiiguagc as Answer to a Need"; (2) grammar- 
"Language as Economy"; (3) words-* 'Language 
as the Finding of Minds"; (4) etymology-"Lan- 
guagc to Stretch Brains With"; (5) application- 
"Language to Stretch Brains With"; (6) borrow* 
ing and afnxing->"Languagc to Work With"; (7) 
language learning-"Languagc to Piny With. In- 
cluding Slang"; (8) dialects-"L;inguagc Working 
in Its Own Way"; (9) usage-"Language as 
Fashion"; (10) writing— "Language, the Mother 
of T(Hils": (11) literature, rhetoric, learning, 
professions, and business— "Language as Growth"; 
{12) the Whorfian hypothesis-"Language as 
God"; and (13) "Language and the Future." 
(HOD) 
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Pntblvms in .Appivtng (foreign Language Teaching 
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Research and Development in Te:iching. 
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Washington. D.C. 
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Descriptors— Cultural Factors. 'Language In- 
struction. ^Learning Motivation, 'Nonstandard 
Dialects. Sociolinguistics. Standard Spoken 
Usage. Teacher Attitudes, Teacher Education. 
•Teaching Methods. 'Ten! 
This booklet comment;* on the second diabct 
teaching situation with special emph.isis given to 
tile role of the nutive dialect, the definition of the 
MandarJ dialect, special factors affecting the pU' 
pil. teaching meihotlology. and teacher training. 
The first section examined dialects associati^d 
with the influence of a specific foreign language, 
pidgin or Creole, and social or regional substan* 
dard varieties of Engli<^h with partvcubr emphasis 
on the latter and its pcdngogioal implications. 
The second section discusses the definition of 
standard Engli'^h. and the tliird section focuses on 
special considerations concerning the learning 
Situation of the pupil, that is, integrative versus 
im.trumentai motivation and differences between 
the theories of cultural deprivation and cuhural 
differences. Te.ichmg nicthodolo^>. especially 
foreign language te.ichmg, x-, discussed in section 
four. Finally, teacher training recommendations 
stressing the need for '.cacliers to possess an at* 
titude which recogni7.es that substandard di'«lects 
arc regular systems of communication in heir 
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own right are discussed in the last section. 
(HOD) 
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This dictionary of the language of show biz 
provides the layman with definitions and essays 
on terms and expressions often used in show busi- 
ness. The overall pattern of selection was in- 
tended to be more rathei than less inclusive, 
though radio, television, and film terms were 
deliberately omitted. Lengthy explanations are 
5omctimes used to express nuances of a word or 
phrase. Terms which have a number of differeM'.t 
definitions, each of equiil validity, ktt also in- 
eluded. Contributing editors include Alan Alda, 
Claudia Cassidy. Alvin Deutsch, Irvin Feld, Lewis 
Funke. Sheldon Hamick, Vance Johnson, F. 
Beverly Kelky. John Kenley, Philip Lang, Jerome 
Lawrence, Robert Lee, Harold Minsky, Ben Pear- 
ton, David Rogers. Harvey Sabinson, Jack Schlis- 
sel, Richard Seff, Sammy Smith, and Sam 
Zolotow. A form for contributing remarks or 
comments is provided al the end of the dictiona- 
ry. (HOD) 
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Sociolinguistic patterns among German im- 
migrants to the United States of .America are ex> 
amined in this paper. Earlier studies in this area, 
including Wolfgang Viercck's work published in 
"Orbis" in 1967 and 196S, are examined. 
Through an analysis of the immigration patterns 
of the citizens of Cilarui$, Switzerland, in 1845 to 
New Glarus. Wisconsin, the author reveals 
reasons for the decline in commumty interest in 
maintaining the Swiss German dialect of the 
original settlers as the mother tongue. (RL) 
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A Methodological Approacli to the Study of 
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sion, 'Phonemics, Pronunciation, 'Role Per- 
ception. ^Spanish Speaking 
Summarizing recent research on evaluative 
reactions toward Mexican American speech 
varieties, the paper obtained contrasting evalua- 
tive reactions for standard English versus stan- 
dard Spanish, for standard English versus highly 
accented English, and for varying degrees of ac- 
cented English. Anglo and Mexican American 
adolescents from a Chicago high school rated the 
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personalities of 16 speakers representing 4 "con- 
text X language" categories: Engiish-Home, 
Spnnish-Home. English-School, and Spanish* 
School. For both groups, there was a definite 
preference for Engush in school, and slight 
preference for Spanish in the home. The impor- 
tant effect of the contextual domain on evaluative 
reactions toward English and Spanish speakers 
suggested that the subject takes into account the 
appropriateness of the speaker's behavior as well 
as his ethnicity. In eliciting reactions toward stan- 
dard and accented English, standard speakers 
received more favorable reactions in every case. 
The relationship between the amount of ac* 
centedness heard and the attributed charac* 
tcristics of the speaker was also investigated. 
High correlations between accentedness rating 
and each of the other ratings indicated that small 
increments tn accentedness are associated with 
gradually less favorable impressions of the 
speaker. Overall, the investigations established 
the effects of context and degree of accent, in- 
dicating that group membership is only one factor 
underlying the reactions. It was also noted that, 
since the studies were conducted solely in the 
Chicago area, they revealed only one dimension 
of the Mexican American adolescent experience. 
(KM) 
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Two groups of blacks, aduhs and teenagers, 
served as the focus of this study. Ihc **peer> 
prepared** method was used to produce dialect 
reading material for both groups. Both bUck 
teenagers and adults contributed stories by tape 
recording stories of an informal nature. The .sto- 
ries contributed by the black adults were edited 
and locally pubiished in a booklet entitled "Big 
Red and Other Adult Stories.'* The stories in the 
booklet were rated by both reading teachers anci 
peers of the groiip that contributed the stories. 
Both groups found the stories interesting and 
authentic. Black students enrolled in a junior high 
school Educabic Mentally Retarded (EMR) class 
contributed other stones; these were rewritten in 
Standard English, in addition to the initial Black 
English version. This production of parallel ver- 
sions of the sam: story in Biack and Standard En- 
glish is held to prove valuable in the teaching of 
reading to beginning re.iding students who speak 
bl»ck dialect. All of the stories were graded using 
a readability formula, the Automated Readability 
Index. (The reading materials booklet entitled 
"Big Red and Other Adult Stories'* is appended 
to this document.) ( Autiiors/IU) j 
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The purpose of this study is to examine bidi* 
alectalism as an educational policy. The study is 
in two major sections: the first portion is con- 
cerned with the problems inherent in the policy 
process itself, with those aspects of educational 
decision-making which combine to make reasona- 
ble policy outcomes difficuU to achieve; the 
second section reviews in detail the development 
of bidialcctal language arts policies; studying not 
so much their success or failure as their value 
content. The study found that there is no clearly 
demonstrated need for the students in question to 
(cam standard English; the costs of all bidialcctal 
programs thus far designed are too high; impor- 
tant data about language differences and useful 
alternative policies have been overlooked: early . 
trials offer little hope for successful dual-dialect 
teaching; bidiulectal programs may harm the self- 
concept and group identification of students; and 
such programs run counter to the best interests of 
society at large. Alternative policy proposals are 
suggested for building a more realistic and ethi- 
cally sound language arts curriculum for minority 
studenH. (Auihor/RB) 
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This collection of papers directed toward the 
teacher of English as a second language (ESL) 
and the teacher of sundard English as a second 
dialect (BSD) is divided into three sections. The 
fint focuses on the nature of language and 
second language learning with such essays as 
Teaching Eogitsh as a Foreign Language: An 
Overview,** Language and Acculturation.*' and 
*'The Nature of Language and Language Learn- 
ing.*' The second section on critical issues in 
teaching ESL and ESD contains Bilingualism 
and Bidialectalism,** '^Teaching Standard English 
as a Second Language or Dialect: The Unan- 
swered Questions, the Successes, and the 
Promise,*' *'On the Condttioos of Bilingualism," 
and •*The Future of ESOL: Continuity or Genera- 
tion Gap?" The final section on principles and 
strategies for teaching ESL and ESD cootains 
'^Attitudes of the ESL and the SESD Teacher,'* 
'*Some Strategies for Teaching Standard English 
as a Second Dialect,** ^TESOL: Methods and 
Materials in Early Childhood Education,** and 
Some Principles of Bilingual and Bidialectal Edu- 
cation.'* Contributing authors include Robert M. 
Willis, William Mackey. Albert H. Marckwardt, 
Robert DiPietro. James Alatis, Robert Kaplan. 
David Harris, Harold B. Allen, Virginia Allen, 
Muriel Saville-Troike. and Beryl Loftman Bailey. 
(HOD) 
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The results of a project which investigaied the 
speech of black respondents enrolled in the inter-* 
mediate grades arc described. From the data, 
materials and au;iio tapes were developed that 
could be used in helping prescrvice and inscrvice 
teachers identify morphological and syntactic fea- 
tures of bUck dialect. The concepts used in 
developing the materials were that (1) enough 
people speak black dialect to give credence to 
the thesis that they comprise a separate and 
distinct speech community; (2) there is syste- 
matic variety in the kind of English which these 
persons speak; and (3) black dialect speakers 
frequently alternate between general academic 
English practices and those of the variant dialect. 
Thirteen speech features were studied. Including 
the omission of "s" to indicate the third person 
singular, the formation of the past and perfect 
tense of verbs, zero copula, auxiliary "be." nega- 
tive '*be." formation of the plurals of nouns, for- 
mation of the possessive ease of nouns, the 
pronominal apposhive. variant forms of pronouns, 
the existential "it.** multiple negation, overinflec- 
tion. and inverted word order in indirect 
questions. (HOD) 
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Recently much linguistic research has been 
amassed on black language. With rare exceptions, 
this linguistic research has been directed to the 
lower working-class members of the black com- 
munity. The language of blacks who are not 
lower class, on the other hand, has been sum- 
marily ignored, resulting in the middle-class black 
protest against the popularization and roman- 
iicization of ghetto varieties of English. The 
neglect of black varieties of English spokeo by 
middle-class blacks has served to promote a nega- 
tive stereotypical notion of black speech no diff 
fcrent from linguistic stereotypes of former days. 
There is testimony that standard speech is no new 
arrival to the black community. What most lin- 
guists have failed to realize is the new dynamic 
within the black revolution which encourages an 
appreciation of divergent forms of black behavior 
for no other reason than the fact that it is black. 
The concept of a black standard or, more cor- 
rectly, black standards for English is a new con- 
cept which requires elaboration and refinement. 
(HOD) 
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This study was conducted in order to deter- 
mine the extent to which the choice of pronoun 
and noun gender stereotyped scx^role in illustra- 
tive sentences of (he most recent unabridged dic- 
tionary. "The Random House Dictionary of the 
English Language*' (1966). The author systemati- 
cally sampled 2.028 sentences, each containing at 
least one gender word, from half of the volume 
and described them according to the following 
criteria: ( 1 ) the total number of sentences using 
either masculine or feminine pronouns and nouns 
cither singly or in combination. (2) the grammati- 
cal function of gender words as either subject, 
object, or possessive in each sentence, and (3) 
the sex-role stereotype assigned to masculine and 
feminine words in each illustrative sentence. It 
was discovered that sentences with solely male 
gender words outnumbered sentences with solely 
feminine words by 3 to 1. The content of each 
sentence wa» analyzed using categories of stereo- 
typed masculinity and femininity to determme the 
role of the gender words. Both male and female 
sex' roles were stereotyped, with a chi-square test 
of significance at the .001 level. (LL) 
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This book deals with the isolation and aliena- 
tion of native-langua£G speaking minority groups 
resulting from the {qaching strategies and 
procedures tised m' the 'public school system. 
Chapters inelude: "The Problem Defined.** which 
states the problem of handicapped English and 
argues that it is a cultural rather than a 
psychological phenomenon; "The Child and His 
Language." which traces the language and growth 
of the child, both as a receiver-transmitter and as 
a conceptualizcr; "Decs 'Different* 'InferiorT* 
which analyzes in detail the three levels of social- 
class lects ( acrolcct, mesilect, basilect ) in 
Modem American English; '^Inadequate Segmen- 
tation of Reality." which studies the inadequate 
segmentation among speakers of the basilect and 
finds their language deficient in the semantic, 
designative. implicative, and pragmatic variables 
of Modem American English; 'inappropriate 
Image of Self and Linguistic Roles.'* which 
probes into deficiencies in message receiving 
which complicate appropriate linguistic role 
response; '^Causes of Handicapped Ilnglish.** 
which pays particular attention to environmental 
rather than biological deprivations; and "Preten- 
sions at Pedagogy." which olTcrs conclusions 
aimed at public school educators. (RB) 
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Descriptors— Afe Differences. 'Communication 
(Thought Transfer). Disadvantaged Youth. 
'Language Development. 'Language Research. 
Measurement. 'Preschool Children. 
Socioeconomic Influences, 'Sociolingui sties. 
Speech 

Three studies of preschool children's interper- 
sonal speech usage were formulated in an attempt 
to undersund this aspect of language develop- 
ment. First, a methodological study was designed 
to develop an instrument for assessing sponune- 
ous interpersonal speech; second, a developmen- 
tal study was aimed at identifying developmenul 
changes in the pattern of sponUneous speech 
usage; and third, a sociolinguistic study was 
aimed ?\ identifying differences in speech usage 
among advantaged and disadvanUged children. 
(SBT) 
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Descriptors — American English. Communication 
Skills. English Instruction. 'Language Stan* 
dardizaiton. Langiiagc L'sage, 'Negro Dialects. 
'Nonstandard Dialects. Sociolinguistics. 'Stan- 
dard Spoken Usage. Teaching Methods. 'Writ- 
ten Language 
Identifiers — 'Black English Vernacular 

Black English Vernacular (BEV) is spoken in 
more or less pure form by many, if not most, of 
the inner*city students attending college under 
plans like open enrollment. In cities, most blacks, 
Puerto Ricans. and many other noii>native 
speakers spcuk or can speak a form of BLV. The 
prevalence of BflV in elementary and secondary 
schools of the inner city is even greater. BEV is a 
di;ilect of English which is innnite ia scope and 
fully capable in principle of exprcssmg anything 
which can be meant in any dialect in English. 
However, most F.nglish teachers neither speak 
BEV nor know anything about it. To ncgaively 
evaluate a paper written in BEV is to contradict 
the humanistic view of the value of each in- 
dividu.^.l und the gnal of English teaching a.s max- 
imizing personal human growth --which is a posi- 
tion we cannot holJ either polilicalty or pcdagog- 
ically. Ail le.tchers of readmg and writing must 
make clear to their students the differences 
between written and spoken language using situa- 
tions and the ccticomtt.int differences between 
written and spoken language conventions. This 
can and shonld be done for jll speakers, for writ- 
ten atid <;poken Hnglish arc different for all (LL) 
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Descriptors— 'Body Language. 'Communication 
(Thought Transfer). Cultural Factors. Group 
Relations. Highei Education. HuiTian Relations. 
lnterpcr:>onai Relationship. 'Nonverbal Com- 
munication. 'Research. Social Influences 
These twenty-two readings in five areas of non- 
verbal communication emphasize the most recent 
work indicating significant trends in research. 
The selections represent several perspectives, in- 
cluding those of Ray L. Birdwhisteil. Allen T. 
Dittnian. Albert E. Schcflen. Robert Sommer. Ed- 
ward T. Hall. Ralph V. Exiine. and Adam Ken- 
don. Some of the essays are "Similarities and Dif- 
ferences Between Cultures in Expressive Move- 
ments." "Facial Affect Scoring Technique; A 
First Validity Study." "The Communication of 
Feelings by Content-Free Speech," "Masculinity 
und Femininity ;is Display." "Quusi'Courtship 
Behavior m Psychotherapy." "Proxemics." "- 
Small Group Ecology." and "Some Determinants 
of Social Interaction". (RB) 
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Descriptors — Dialect Studies. Education. 'En- 
glish. Interdisciplinary Approach. Language in- 
struction. 'Linguistics. Nonstandard Dialects. 
'Social Dialects. 'Sociolinguistics. 'Verbal 
Communication 

The formal study of social dialects has received 
increasing attention since about the middle of the 
siuies. In linguistics, the study of social dialec- 
tology has resulted in the clear demonstration of 
the importance of sociolinguistic variation in lin- 
guistic theory in contrast to the former preoccu- 
pation with linguistic universals. In education, the 
analysis of social dialects has contributed to the 
understanding of the dialeciit of the minorities, 
particularly in teaching oral usage, reading, and 
writing. Also, the current concern with the un- 
fairness ot standardized testing is partially a result 
of the study of social dialects. In relation to other 
fields, diairct study has a great potenti;*!. (n 
medicine, for example, doctors would have fir 
better rapport wi:h their patients from minority 
groups if they understood their dialects. iSecause 
descriptive studies are xtill lacking for m:iny 
speech communities in America, the possibility of 
further investigation in social dialectology is in- 
sured for many years to come. (LGi 
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The Attitudes of Black Teachers Toward the Use 
of Dialect Reading Materials for Bejinning 
Reading Instruction. 

Pub Dale 73 

Note~l43p.; Ph.D. Dissertation. Michigan State 
University 

Available from— University Microfilms. Disserta- 
tion Copies. P.O. Box 1764. Ann Arbor. 
Michigan 48106 (Order No. 74.6i22. MFilm 
$4.00. Xerography $10.00) 

Document Not Available from EDRS. 

Descriptors—- 'Beginning Reading. ^Dialects. Di- 
alect Studies. Doctoral '1 heses. Elementary 
Grades. 'Negro Teachers. Reading. Psonding 
Instruction. 'Reading Materiaij. 'Reading 
Rescnrch 
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Identifiers-- 'Dialect Readers 

The purpose of this study was to examine the 
attitudes of a sample of black teachers toward the 
use of dialect reading mnteriats for teaching 
beginning reading skills to black children. An in- 
terview-questionnaire method was used to gather 
data about the attitudes toward dialect-speciflc 
materials, usmg a sample of 90 black teachers in 
the Lansing Michigan Public School District. 
Eighty-four of the teachers responded to the sur- 
vey. Black university students were trained to 
conduct the interviews, and the data were 
gathered in February 1973. The findings in- 
dicated that a majority of the teachers sampled 
were opposed to the use of dialect readers with 
no significant relationship between the teachers' 
opposition and their airount of education, the 
segregated or integrated nature of their precol* 
lege schooling, sex. grade level taught, or 
parental status. Additional findings were noted, 
including an apparent willingness among many of 
the subjects to experiment with dialect readers 
despite their expressed opposition to them. Pri- 
mary grade teachers with relatively little teaching 
experience appeared most willing to test out 
these materials. ( Author/WR) 
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Descriptors— 'College Admission. CiiUural. 
Background. 'Cultural Factors. 'Dialects, 
'Ethnic Groups, Predictive Ability (Testing), 
Standardized Tests. 'Testing Problems 
This paper discusses college admissions tests 
and their tendency to disci iminate against blacks 
and Chicanos. Evidence to support this thesis is 
presented from two perspectives'-the level of 
reading difficulty of the tests and the restricted 
dialectal characteristic oi tlie language used in 
the tests. The Scholastic Aptitude I'est (SAT)- 
Verbal readability test results are discussed in 
relation to Chicanos and Southern non- 
metropolitan blacks. The dialectal features of ad- 
missions tests are discussed in terms of their 
range of verbal and discourse skills and the 
analytical skills involved in the SAT-Verbal are 
compared with a framework of basic discourse 
and semantic skills. Also presented are conclu- 
sions and recommendations which discuss validi- 
ty, predictability, the college experience, and the 
job hirin2$ situation. (WR) 
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Descriptors-— 'Annotated Bibliographies. 'Cauca- 
sian Race. Cultural Factors. 'English Instruc- 
tion. Ethnic Groups. 'Ethnic Studies. Higher 
Education. Secondary Grades 
Identifiers— -'National Project on Ethnic America 
This annotated bibliography relating to white 
ethnic studies is intended to assist teachers of En- 
glish and social sciences in high schools and col- 
leges in improving the self-image of students who 
have immigrant parents and grandparents. Most 
references are concerned primarily with America 



«nd the American scene, writers whose primary 
language is not English have been included only 
if their works have been translated. The bibliog- 
raphy has been divided first to list anthologies 
dealing with the white ethnic experience, then to 
list fiction, drama, poetry, biography, history, and 
criticism dealing with European ethnic groups in 
America (Dutch, German. Greek. Hungarian. Ar- 
menian. Irish. Italian. Jewish. Scandinavian, and 
Slavic). Whether or not a book is in print or 
available in paper is indicated. In many cases. ti> 
ties of books no longer in print have been in* 
eluded because of their importance in presenting 
some aspect of the Immigrant experience and 
their value to researchers a.id scholars. A key is 
also included to identify some important subject 
or subjects with which each work concerns itself. 
(WR) 
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Descriptors — *Co!lege Instruction. •Communica- 
tion (Thought Transfer). Composition (l.itera- 
r>). Concept Formation, English Instruction. 
Informatiiin Rctfieval. * Language Arts. •Negro 
Dialects. Nonstandard Dialects. •Racial Dis- 
crimination, Reading Improvement 
Educators and intellectuals with some sense of 
humanity .should comprehend the hidden message 
inherent in setting up a dichotomy referring to 
two linguistic/cuUural entities: that one set of 
structures is suftlcient; one is not. For the black 
student, this message of inferiority is commu- 
nicated both through the teacher in his instruc- 
tion, assigntnents. grading procedures, and at- 
titudes, and through the university in its tracking 
system which extends to society iind the job mar- 
ket. To provide the kind of language/composition 
teaching the minority student needs, a learning 
environment should be set up in which he gains 
mastery in obtaining information, reading com- 
petently. Using language effectively, and organiz- 
ing concepts verbally-all using the dialect to 
which he is accustomed. UM) 
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Descriptors — •Dialect Studies. •English Instruc- 
tion. •Inservlce Teacher Education. Language 
Role. Regional Dialects. Short Courses. Social 
Dialects. •Teacher Work5hops 
Too often the dialect of the teacher or the stu- 
dent, or both, creates interferences which hinder 
the educational process. By being aware of poten- 
tial problems in pronunciation, lexicon, and syn- 
tax, the teacher can explain or avoid language in- 
terferences. Furthermore, the teacher can con- 
sciously help the student avoid pejorative con- 
notations some diaiects have for some people. 
This handbook, designed to help teachers use 
workshops to disseminate information about re- 
gional and social dialecis. is divided into four 
main parts. The first describes the purpose of the 
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''overall organization of the work^hcps. The 
second part contains the models, which are based 
on workshops that have been conducted^ for the 
most part, in Clark County. Nevada, over a i^O' 
year period. The selected bibliography, the third 

'part, is organized by collections and anthologies, 
books and monographs. dictionaries ami 
reference workik. recordings, snd articles The 
final part of the handbook is a directory ot per- 
sons who have been supplied with lists of poten- 
tial workshop leaders in their regions. (TO) 
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Descriptors— African Culture, •Composition 
(Literary). •Effective Teaching. English In- 
struction. •Linguistic Patterns. •Negro Di- 
alects, Negro History. Nonstandard Dialects. 
•Teacher Attitudes, Teaching Techniques 
Because of the tendency to reject Black En- 
glish speakers, perhaps as an excuse for maintain- 
ing social and racial prejudices, teachers should 
(inderstand that nonstandard dialects result from 
geographical and/or cultural isolation and conflict 
(as in Applachian English), and from linguistic 
conflict (as in Chicano English). The language of 
many black people reflects both pidgin English- 
minimal communication produced by a conflict 
between seventeenth-century English and West 
African languages, and West African language 
structure-lacking verb or noun endings. Black 
English features, as seen in a typical example of 
one black student's composition papers, consist 
of few inflectional verb and noun endings, and 
the unusual use of derivational morphemes. To 
effectively help in the development of black stu- 
dents* writing, teachers* usual compulsive con- 
cern for correct mechanics should be replaced by 
an emphasis on students* writing more coherently 
(especially in theme development) and in- 
terestingly in their own dialect. (An appendix in- 
cludes the black student*s paper and an examina- 
tion of Biiick English morphological examples.) 
(JM) 
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Descriptors— Communication Problems. •Educa- 
tional Research. Evaluation, Intercommunica- 
tion. Language Arts. ^Listening. •Measurement 
Instruments. *Negro Di.ilects. Research Tools. 
Resource Materials. Secondary Education. 
Socioeconomic influences. Socioeconomic 
Status. 'Standard Spoken Usage 

Identifiers— ♦The Research instruments Project. 
TRIP 

Designed ( 1 ) to determine both the communi- 
cation barriers arising among high school students 
of divergent subcultural backgrounds, and how 
low socioeconomic status black and middle 
socioeconomic status white listeners evaluate 
members of their own and different subculture 
groups as well a^ speakers of Network English as 
persons and (2) to examine communication bar- 
riers, this test consists of four maps. F.ach map 
contains two sets of directions-one set produced 
b} a black dialect speaker and read by a black di- 
alect speaker and a Network English speaker, and 
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one set produced by a Standard English speaker 
and read by a Standard English speaker and a 
Network English speaker. {This document is one 
of those reviewed in The Research Instruments 
Project (TRIP) monograph '^Measures for 
Research and Evaluation in the English Language 
Arts'* to be published by the Committee on 
Research of the National Council of Teachers of 
English in cooperation with the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication 
Skills. A TRIP review which precedes the docu* 
ment lists its category (Listening), title, author, 
date, and age range (secondary), and describes 
the instrument*s purpose and physical charac- 
teristics.] (JM) 
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Descriptors—* Discriminant Analysis, *Educa- 
tional Research. Language ArU. •Measurement 
Instruments, *Negro Dialects. Preschool Chil- 
dren. Primary Grades. Research Tools. 
Resource Materials, ^Standard Spoken Usa^e 

Identifiers— *Tbe Research Instruments Project, 
TRIP 

Designed to discriminate Negro dialact speech 
from standard English, the Rystroa Dialect Test 
seeks to Overcome three problems encountered in 
research about Negro speech; determining what 
stable elements distinguish Negro dialect from 
standard English, constructing a test easily ad- 
ministered to a young child and capable of mea- 
suring the differencet in dialect, and finding un- 
biased and simi^ methods of evaluating test 
results. The teat consiats of 24 pairs of sentences 
which the student hears and repeats twice, once 
with the features under study occurring in the 
sentence and once without the feature. Speakers 
on the test tapes are white-an Illinois female, a 
Georgia male, and a Georgia female. Resulu of 
the test administered to 120 Negro and 100 white 
children in Georgia indicate a significant mean 
difference. (This document is one of those 
reviewed in The Research Instruments Project 
(TRIP) monofraph ''Measures for Research and 
Evaluation in the English Language Arts'* to be 
published by the Committee on Research of the 
National Council of Teachers of English in 
cooperation with the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Reading and Communication Skills. A TRIP 
review which precedes the document lists its 
category ( Standard English as a Second Language 
or Dialect), title, author, date, and age range 
(preschool, primary), and describes the instru- 
ment *s purpose and physical characteristics.! 
(JM) 
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Descriptors— Cuitu'-al niff*Mcncc<;. Data Analysis. 
English. •Intunatign. ♦Lani^iii'pc Patterns. Lan- 
guage Role. ♦Negro Dialcct.s. 'Noustandird Di- 
alects. Phonology. Sentence Structure. 
'Sociolinguistics. Spcctro|!rams 
Intonation patterns of Bhck English vcre stu- 
died and compared uiih those occurring in White 
English and formal Black English. It was found 
that: (I) t.he F.lack English corpus was ciiarac- 
teiized by a wider pitch rang,;, extending .nto 



higher pitch levels than eith:i the White vi^m^cu- 
lar or the formal Black Fngiish of the adult infor- 
matior.i (2) a f.i*r«ctto register was used in Black 
English more often than either White Fn,ulish or 
formal Black English; and (3) more rising ind 
level naal contours wore u^ed m Bluck English, 
while White English and formal Bbck English 
used more failing final contours. This study pto* 
vides evidence, never previously reported, of the 
use of intonation alone in Bhck Fnglibh to serve 
a grammatical function uf ir.atking the dependent 
clause of a conditional sentence, without coii- 
coinitant use of the lexical rtem "if. W is con- 
cluded thit intonation cannot be stud'^d apart 
from the social situation. The niajority of ihc m- 
tonationai charactcrisUcs found m the Black F.n- 
gliili corpus can be traced directly lo sy^tmiatic 
ditfcrcnces between black street culture and 
white "mainstream" culture, rr.ihcr tlian to .mv 
systematie differences in plronology per sc. and 
m.iy be accounted for as resulting from different 
"social rules" for speech wirh black strec: cul- 
ture. (Author/LG) 
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Descriptors — 'Annotated Bibliographies. Ll:cra- 
ture Reviews. •Negro Dialects, •Nonstandiird 
Dialects. Periodicals. Psycholinguistics. 
Research Reviews (Publications). Serials, 
Sociolinguistics. State of the Art Reviews 
The material in this 125-item annotated 
bibliography is limited primarily to articles and 
reports published during 1971. The resources 
used were those available in the greater 
Rochester. N.Y.. area. The Rochester Regional 
Library Council's "Union List of Serials" was the 
authority used for serial holdings of area libraries. 
ERIC document numbers. "Language and Lan- 
guage Behavior Abstracts" numbers, and "Disser- 
tation Abstracts" numbers arc provided where 
available. The items here include bibliographies, 
field reports, historical articles, state-of-the-art 
surveys, and other related material, but no book- 
length works. The annotations attempt to show 
each author's viewpoint and to indicate the au- 
dience intended if the title docs not make that 
clear. (Author/KM) 
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This book looks at the essential dynamics of 
language contact and linguistic assimilation from 
a current sociolinguistic perspective by focusing 
on the English of second gsnerat-on Puerto Rican 
tein-agers in New York City. General sociolin- 
gu:btic principles are extrapolated from the 
author's detailed investigation of several linguistic 
variables (th. sylKible-final alveolar stops, ncga- 
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lion) within the context of three competing ln« 
tlucnces on the subjects* speech: the standard En* 
giish of mainstream society, the Puerto Rican 
Spanish spoken at home, and the vernacular 
Black English of the surrounding indigenous com- 
munity. (AG) 
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Descriptors— Adult Education. Bilingual 
Teachers. 'Cultural Awareness. *Cutricuium 
Development, *En{;iish ( Second Language ). 
Nonstandard Dialects. Social Integration. 
'Teacher Characteristics. Teacher Influence. 
•Teacher Role 

Teaching English to Speakers of Other Lan- 
gur)gcs and Dialects is a complex task. liov/ever, 
there is a growing awareness of the similarities of 
the various types of English teaching, as well as a 
recognition of ihc need for communication 
among teachers. Well-designed TESL or TRHL 
curricula, regardless of the type of program, 
share certain objectives and principles which 
emphasize the need for integration of the student 
into the target language community through care* 
fully designed linguistic and cultural instritction. 
The differences in the varying TESOLD programs 
can be summarized as follows: (1) ESL tcichcrs 
of immigrantii and rtfidents deal with the 
problems of acculturation to the English environ- 
ment; (2) bilingual teachers [ace the complex 
problems arising from an experimental method, 
(3) teachers of students with Black English di- 
alects confront the problem of an ethnic identifi- 
cation that is threatened by language standardiza- 
tion: (4) ESL for transient foreign students deals 
with the need for partial acculturation for the ac- 
complishment of immediate goals; and (S) adult 
education programs cope with complex problems 
due to the variety of students. In all these pro- 
grams, the most important variable is t!ic 
prepared teacher, whose enthusiasm and interest 
are the primary motivation for the students. (Lfj> 
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The major purpose of this study was to in* 
vestigate the effects of a teacher's instructional 
behavior cn black high school students* learning 
of standard EngUsh grammatical features. The 
study also aimed (a) to identify the subjects' 
dcvi?.tion5 from standard English and to select the 
most socially stigmatizing items, (b) to prepare 
and evaluate lessons dealing with those items, and 
(c) to identify and list those aipccts of teacher 
behavior which contributed to the students* per- 
formance. The i>ubject group consisted of 25 
black male students of average ability from a 
large inncr-city high school. The students were 




exposed to a 20*day treatment composed of les- 
sons developed by the investigator. Students were 
tested four times during the study, and the data 
derived from these tests led to the conclusion 
that urban high school students can master stan- 
dard English when the following conditions are 
met: (a) the teacher establishes a rapport with 
the students which puts students and teacher on 
the same side; (b) specific goals are set with the 
students' cooperation; (c) rules are agreed upon 
mutually, (d) subj>;ct matter contexts are based 
on topics of interest lo the students; (e) the help 
of natural class leaders is enlisted; (f) the teacher 
exercises firmness with flexibility; (g) the stu- 
dents' attention directed to a few surface fea- 
tures uf the standard dialect; and (h) the teachcf 
understands the students as individuals and as 
mcmbeis of a cuhural group. Because of the 
limited size of the study population, the conclu- 
sions must be considered tentative. ( hMD) 
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Following a review of the literature, a study to 
provide data on the interference effects of 
another dialect on aspects uf reading per- 
formance was carried out in Newfoundland. 
Canada. Subjects were presented with oral read- 
ing material in standard English form and in a 
form which incorporated selected, validated, 
morphological features of grade three students in 
Newfoundland where a distinct dialect prevails. 
Significant differences favoring the standard En- 
glish readings .vere revealed fur three measures 
of oral reading proficiency so the interference 
hypothesis was nat supported. The findings 
showed the language flexibility possessed by 
eight-year-old dialect speakers ;:nd pointed to the 
research hazards of inferring wii'ten language 
ability on the basis of oral penuiin.inc^n 
(Author/RB) 
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Since concepts are the mental divisions man 
makes among the concrete and abstract 
phenomena of his environment so he may 
generate, maneuver, and control their relation- 
ships in a manner ot satisfy his physical, cmo- 
iiunal. social, and aesthetic needs, concepts 
should be the vortex of intelligence. Too often 
students are taught as if they !av.k a concept 
when all they really lack is a vocabulary item for 
the standard or learned language environment. 
Teaching strategies should direct the develop- 
ment of the ability to express concepts ap- 
propriately fc^ any language setting. The follow- 
ing conceptu.-^l rcla:ion;hips funa a hietarchical 



seriatim which may bo followed in directing the 
dcvetopm^m of conceptual clarity for any con- 
ccpt: concurrence, distinctness, appurtenance, 
dimensional, self-activity, equivalence, reaction, 
association, and functional dependence. Using 
these conceptual relations in conjunction with 
vocabulary appropriate for the learned, formal, 
and informal language environments, a demon- 
stration is pre:>ented of how a person may be able 
to express a concept using one set of vocabulary 
items, but not another set. The concepts can be 
taught without focusing on prestige or standard 
formal vocabulary. The syntax of thought is 
universal; the syntax of language is specific to a 
speech community. (TO) 
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The purposes of this study were to determine 
the frequency of nonstandard linguistic patterns 
of black and white college freshmen in remedial 
writing clashes in the Pittsburgh area and to cor^ 
relate these features at a statistically significant 
level to the following linguistic variables: ethnic 
and language-history background. racial 
background, length of residency in the Pittsburgh 
dialect area, socioeconomic class, age. sex. and 
upward social mobility. There were four major 
research areas in the study: quantitative rather 
than qualitative differences in language usage: in- 
fluences of language-history background of the 
subjects who produced nonstandard forms: 
awareness of nonstandard forms and the ability to 
suppress these forms; and use of a chi*square test 
which indicated that there was no statistically sig- 
nificant relationship between the production of 
nonstandard forms and norilinguistic variables. 
The major pedagogical implication is that 
separate language materials are not needed for 
black and white students in remedial college-level 
writing classes. (Author/RB) 
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'ihc purpOvC of this study was tc-t determine if 
student.) un.Icr tvpical condttion<; in the Amcric in 
high schw^l tngiKh classroom chiinj^e their at- 
titudes toward and increase their knowledjie 
about American re^'ional and social dialects as a 
result of being liught a unit in di.iU'Cloloiiy. The 
experimental and control groups were comprised 
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of 291 students from two Iowa City high schools. 
The experimental group was taught a threcwcek 
unit in dialectology, while the control group had 
an Individ uah^.ed reading unit. Ptirticipating 
teachers followed uniform lesson plans, used au- 
diovisual materials prepared for the unit, and 
kept anecdotal records of their own and students' 
reactions to various lessons. 1'he students also 
received a pretest and a posttcst. Results in* 
dicated that students' attit ides towaril and 
knowledge about dialects did change*, on both at* 
titude and knowledge scales, the experimental 
method was significant in all analyses. It was 
further indicated that attitudes toward and 
knowledge about dialects changed :is a result of 
being taught the unit and not because of different 
teachers, sections, sexes, or 10 scores. (HOD) 
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Two purpO!>cs guided this study: ( I ) to in- 
vestigate the effects of modeling on the verbaliza- 
tions of lower-class, black, preschool children; 
and (2) to investigate the relationships between 
the dialect employed by the model and children's 
language production. As subjects, 72 black, 
preschool children in lower-class neighborhood 
day C2re centers of New York City were ran- 
domly assigned to one of six conditions, with 
each group consisting of six boys and six girls. 
Models were two diirk brown, neuter gender 
hand puppets representing an adult and a child, 
while visual stimuli conJsted of three pictures-a 
drum, a clown, and a dog. In the pretest, a visual 
stimulus was presented to all children who then 
wrote a story about it. Four modeling conditions 
varied in either the linguistic style (Black English 
or s:ardard English) or the relative lengths of the 
modeling story, while two control groups pro- 
vided comparative infonnation. Children's pretest 
and postlest responses were tape-recorded. The 
major finding revealed that modeling in a shorter 
sequence, usiog Black English, caused greater 
verbal productivity. (JM) 
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When teaching composition to speakers of 
Black English, instructors should be aware of the 
dominance of oral expression in black culture 
and base the writing program on developing the 
students' present language abilities. The social 
value placed by inner-city blacks on oral exores- 
sion is evident in the varying verbal contests car- 
ried out when interacting with the establishment 
or authority figures (i.e.. "shucking," *'jiving**) 
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and among themselves ("rapping," "running it 
down," "signifying," "sounding." "ranking,** "- 
styling' out"). This expressive mode is different 
from that of middle-class speakers in function, 
being closely involved with performance (self* 
projection ) and audience, and depending on a 
large body of shared knowledge. In developing a 
composition program, emphasis should be on • 
teaching students how to handle situations not 
dependent on shared knowledge-frozen, formal 
communication. A practical way to do this is with 
a group writing project which permits interaction 
(familiar to them), first in a group play and later 
in group theme writing, building on the students* 
skills. (JM) 
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The statement by the Executive Committee of 
the Conference on College Composition and 
Communication affirming the student's right to 
his own language-his dialect-poses a challenge 
deser\'ing further research, especially as it con- 
cerns the classroom situation. Black English, a di- 
alect wiih linguistic principles whose roots can be 
traced to West Africa, has not been accepted by 
most educators although it has been shown to bee 
a logical mode of expres-^ion. The effect of focus- 
ing standard English onto students accustomed to 
using black English has been negligible. 
Moreover, the proposal that children be taught to 
read and write in their o*n dialects and then be 
allowed to switch to standard English after they 
have g^3^ped the principle of correspondence 
between written letters and spoken language will 
not prc'^rve our herit.ige of dialects Implicit in 
the right to language is the responsibility for com- 
municpSility. but until more is written and un- 
derstood in black English, many questions remain 
u;.anv.vered concernmg its communicability. 
(JM) 
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This study describes the segmental phonemes 
of five 4-year-old speakers of Black English, and 
an:dy2es both their language development and 
ethnic characteristics. 1 he study group of Negro 
children, bom and living in Washington. D.C., 
came from homes that met two of three specified 
criteria based on the mother'f; education and 
family income. The interviews were tape- 
recorded within a 6-month period after each 
child reached his fourth birthday. During the 
interview, language data was elicited by structur- 
ing the 3n-4.S minute .sessions into four produc- 
tive part^. The results deirionstrated that the 



phonemic system of these children was distinc- 
tive. While almost all phonemes were dominated 
by the conventional Standard English allophones, 
the presence of unconventional alio phones was so 
pervasive as to effect a markedly nonstindard 
English dialect, which included both childish and 
Southern characteristics, as v^d! as others whose 
identity was not so easily established. The child- 
ish patterns included marked instability in the 
consonant allophones and the presence of 
babyta'k" patterns. Two of the four Southern pat- 
terns were: ( I ) Southern allophones in the vowel 
phoneme, and (2) the marked weakening of the 
phoneme /r/in the final position. The other pat- 
terns included pervasive consonant omission in 
final and medical position:;. (Author /LG) 
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Ongoing research conducted by the Welsh Lan- 
guage Research Unit of Cardiff, Wales is 
described. This research has concentrated mainly 
on recording and describing the phonology of 
some varieties of Welsh spoken in South-East 
Wales, particularly as it is associated with geo- 
graphic areas and affected by population changes 
resulting from industrial development. The 
phonology of the dialects under study is com- 
piled and described in some detail. Tables illus- 
trating the dialectal variations are included, as is 
a list of unpublished dissertations from the 
University of Wales on which the present work 
was based. ( PM) 
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The study of language variation has brought 
linguists closer to some of the problems which 
concern our schools, namely, the teaching of 
reading, writing, and speaking. Through variabili- 
ty studies, answers can be found to questions 
about how to delimit styles, how to effect ac- 
ceptability in school writing and talking, how to 
appreciate the dynamics of variation in the lan- 
guage of others, how to sequence language 
materials, how people set themselves off from 
each other through language, or how subtle varia- 
tion between spoken and written language forms 
can cause problems in composition and reading. 
Information about language variation may be 
used to help rethink the education of teachers, 
the development of instructional materials and 
techniques, and the building of educational pro- 
grams of various sorts. Linguists must try to gain 
influence within the field of education if they 
want to participate in effective education:^ 
planning. Tliree plans are suggested by v»\\\c\\ lin- 
guists can work fur change from within the exist- 
ing education system: (I) infiltration. (2) the 
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jealousy motif, and (3) management control. The 
study of variation will also help to broaden the 
training programs of linguistics students, thereby 
providing them with more versatility as they ap- 
proach the Job market. (Author/PM) 
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One of the most significant problems that lin- 
guists face in their attempts to describe Vernacu- 
lar Black English (VBE) is the matter of fluctuat- 
ing forms. It is consistently observed that 
speakers appear to fluctuate between a socially 
stigmatized variant and its presumed nonstig- 
maCized counterpart. Fluctuations in VBE have 
often been viewed as a t>pe of codc'Switching. 
From this perspective, the fluctuating variants are 
assigned to different systems or subsystems within 
a speaker's linguistic repertoire, and he simply 
shifts from one to another in response ti> some 
stylistic, situational, or other functional shift. 
Variation has been observed, however, when the 
extratinguislic context remains constant, and such 
variation cannot be classified as code-switching. 
Much fluctuation in VBE. then, is best described 
25 inherently variable rather than code-switching. 
This means that both of the fluctuating forms are 
an inherent part of a unitary system. In terms of 
descriptions of VBE. the code-switching concept 
leads to a distorted view of what the dialect is ac- 
tually like, because VBE is seen to be more dif- 
ferent from Standard English than it actually is. 
What is needed is a grammar which can account 
for variability beyond traditional rule optionality. 
(Author/PM) 
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The purposes of this study were to determine 
the effect of black English on the auditory dis- 
crimination performance of lower class black 
children, the effects of tr.iinini! on (he ;iuditor> 
discrimination perfonnance ol i(v.\er el.iss hl.tck 
and lower class while chiUlrcn. .tnJ the rcLitinn- 
ship of :ioditory discniiiinattnn pertnrm.i:iLC to 
reading achievement. The \\epnian AuJi(()r> Dis* 
criniinalion test and Supplenieniar> Aiultu»r> Dis- 
crimination Test were jdministercd to 6J) Uva 
socioeconomic status (SHS) black and 60 lou 
SBS uhite first grade children. rjndonit> selected 
and assigned to one of the two treatment groups 
of trained or untrained children The; unlr.iitied 
chitJren received (he standarJi/ed instruction 
presented in the Wepman manual. The ir.iined 
children \\ere gi\cn gniJance in the u<«e of the 
terms •*same** and "drllereiU." as well as practice 
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with final consonant discriminations An :mal>sis 
of covariance for the 30 diflerent Wepman items, 
with lO as eovariate. indicated that the black 
children scored signitlcantly lower than the while 
children. irrcspeeti\c of training. Also, it was 
concluded that low SES while children are not 
deficient in auditory discrimination ahilil). anil 
that black English has an intluencc nu the 
acquisition of word recognition skills h> li>\\' ST.S 
black children. (Autlior/WR) 
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Teachers of culturally diflerent students should 
not ridicule or \erhall\ abuse their students, hut 
should tr\ to show them how the characteristics 
of formal English ditTer from urban Bl.ick En* 
glish Thc> nuist be able to e splai n the ap- 
propri.iteness of standard English usage in certain 
situations, white lhe\ still maintain respect for the 
students' language Lrban black speech is not a 
separate dialect iVotu st.mdard Elnclish luil it is a 
functional variel> of Anteric.ni English, charae* 
teri/ed h> ellipsis, jargim. and slang I his is 
denlonstraled in the wa> educated blacks shift 
from Black Fiigllsh to formal English. Jmis. the 
author of "Fi\e Clocks." definos urban black 
speech as the sixth clock, a varicl\ of English 
between casual and intimate speech with the fea* 
tures of both. He believes that c\cr>one Uses 
several functional varieties of Fnghsh Some of 
these sl>ies are: the fro/cn st>]e. which is used 
r»ir print in legal <Iucu: lents or in briefs before 
Ihe Stiprcinc Court, the formal st>lo. which is 
usirally used in Icctorcs and is the si>le nu»st En- 
glish composition tctic'^crs require; the casual 
s:\ie. which is thj speech used with friends and 
acquaintances; and the intimate st>le. which is 
u-eJ in intimate con\ersali«n wi:h close friends 
t.r lovers. (SW) 
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The bidialectal freshman handbook will he the 
next gimmick of textbook companies. e\en 
though they will contain nothing new and wHl 
foster several fallacies. The information will be 
questionable, factually inaccurate and unsound 
because while no linguist has really been able to 
define dialect, linguists claim to have knowledge 
about the structure of a second dialect There is 
no adequate thecuy to allow ft^r a thorough com- 
parison of dialects, and educators feel that t!n« 
ghsh orthography is either phonetic or phonemic, 
instead of recognizing that spelling represents a 
ie\et of phonology in which each morpheme is 
assigned an ahsirael phonological rcprescntntion 



Spelling! is uniquci) related Ki standard A liter ten n 
pronunciation and departure is an interference < 
Htm ever, the word "bidia Rectal" v^ill ncII these 
textbooks (SW ) 
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Mi>dern linguistic research slums that the lan- 
guage of America is that spi>ken hy all residents 
of the Americas, with in .my varieties intluehced 
'by other national languages (eg.. Spanish. 
.African. American Indian). In addition, linguistic 
research has resulted in two competing theories 
about teaching standard English that teaching 
standard English to a dialect speaking child cna* 
bles bmi to succeed in activities dominated by the 
white middle class ( bidiatectalisni ). and that such, 
insistence on the teaching of stamlard English is 
racist. This dilemma indicates the real problem to 
be elhnixrentrisni. not r.icisnu which is tncrelv a 
subcategory ot' ethni>centrism. I lie vicious c\cle 
of an ethniKeniric socieu m;i> be broken both 
through tlie growing awareness that not onlv is 
black" heaulil'ul but "ail ethnic groups are beauti- 
ful, and through a lea r mug of the s;andard form 
of the language of .America. ( JM ) 
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The tlrst part of this Lingnistio Research and 
Demonstration Project report presents articles 
which have greater implications for a theory of 
in!(t ruction in English than for practical activities 
for classroom utilization. It includes "Changing 
Emphasis on Formal Langu;\ge Study." "The 
Growing Importance of and Emphasis on Oral 
Language Development." "From Composition to 
the Comp<»sing Process.** "The Changing Ap^ 
pearance of the English Classroom.** and **liiipii- 
calions for a Need to .Modify English Teacher 
Education Programs.** The second part of this re- 
port discuvses the results of a social experiment 
in teaching standard usage to nonstandard 
iipeakers which concluded that a child expands 
his linguistic skills by receiving and producing 
sentences in relation to a particular audience, 
purpose, time, and place. (SW) 
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dent Teachers 

In order to investigate the poxsible con- 
sequences of dialectical differences in the class- 
room setting relative to the low income black and 
white first grade child and the prospective white 
middle-class teacher. 25 black and 25 white 
university hsteners yielded .speech recognition 
scores for 48 black and 4X white five* yea r>oId 
urban school-children speakers for monosyllabic 
words. Each child contributed one word for 
cither a quiet. 10 decibel signal-to-noise ratio, or 
0 decibel signal-lo-noise ratio listening condition. 
Words were inlensity-equaled. randonii/ed. and 
taped. Re:iults showed that white li.steners' speech 
recognition was significantly poorer for black 
speakers than for white speakers, while black 
listeners scoring white speakers equalled black 



listeners scoring black speakers. Overall bhick 
listener speech recognition was significantly su* 
periur to that of overall white listener speech 
recognition. It was concluded that since inex- 
perienced white student teachern manifested 
severe speech recognition problems uith black, 
children, structured auditory training for white 
teachers may be fruitful. (Appendixes provide an 
examination of the characteristics of black En- 
glish and a table of the F-tests for means.) 
(Author/JM) 
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Problems, 'Educational Problems, English 
(Second Language), Language Usage, Negro 
Dialects, 'Nonstandard Dialects, Phonology, 
Reading Instruction. Regional Dialects, 
'Sociolinguistics, Tenl, Urban Language 
The focus of this bibliography is on the use of 
variations of Standard English-often called **• 
Nonstandard Dialects* '-both in and out of the 
classroom. Black English, often thought to be 
synonymous with "nonstandard dialect" because 
of recent attention called to it, is the best known 
of the nonstandard dialects, although there are 
various regional dialects, such as those found in 
Appalachia, the South, and New England. Most 
of the documents listed here, however, deal with 
black English. The bibliography does not deal 
with bilingualism, although several studies of 
bilingualism are cited here because of their rela- 
tionship to dialect {Problems. This bibliography is 
divided into three sections. Section 1, "Nonstan* 
dard Dialects in the Classroom," includes the 
literature dealing mostly with black English, but 
cites documents on other dialects as well. Section 
2, "Sociolinguisttcs and Phonology," includes tha 
literature treating nonstandard dialects in a more 
theoretical way. Section 3, "General Dialect Stu- 
dies," deals with nonstandard dialects other than 
black English. The 415 citations were selected 
through a manual search of all the material on 
nonstandard dialects appeaming in "Research in 
Education" and "Current Index to Journals in 
Education" during the period from January 1970 
through December 1973. (Author/JM) 
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